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HOMEWARD BOUND. 
1 was glad to have an opportunity of returning 
to Smyrna in an inverted order of time, seeing 
by day what had been passed in the night on 
the upward trip; and especially as this enabled 
me to see the Gulf of Adramyttium and the 
beautiful island and harbor of Mitylene—one of 
the most flourishing in the /A!gean sea—and 
thus to revive again the associations of Paul, 
with which this coast abounds. The bay and 
harbor of Smyrna lose none of their beauties 
upon a second inspection. Next to Constantino- 
ple, Smyrna seems to be the most inviting resi- 
dence for Europeans in the East, and some even 
prefer it to Pera. After a rough night, in which 
we had some experience of the suddenness with 
which the (2gean may be lashed into fury by 
the winds, we came to anchor in the harbor of 
Syra at 9 A.M. on the 7th of July. We were at 
once put into quarantine on board the steamer ; 
that is to say, the health officer came along-side 
in a little boat and looked at us for ten seconds 
as we stood in a row at tho side of the vessel, 
after which we were forbidden to communicate 
with the land until 9 o'clock the next morning, 
when the health officer at the Pirzeus would 
examine us in like manner and would give us 
pratique upon the payment of our fees. This is 
a much easier and pleasanter mode of keeping 
quarantine than that of entering the luzaretto 
on shore; it is an invention of the Austrian 
Lloyd Steam Company, of which their boats 
epjoy a monopoly. It was no privation not to 
go on shore at Syra, for the town which reaches 
from the sea to the summit of a cone-like hill, 
looked exceedingly steep and barren, and hot 
and dreary; the bells at evening were the only 
pleasant feature of the place,—their sound rolled 
sweetly down the hills and over the waters. At 
five the next morning we sailed into tho beatiful 
harbor of the Pirwus, between the pedestals 
where once stood the lions that guarded the 
entrance to the port of Athens. I strained my 
eyes to catch a view of the Parthenon, but it 
was hardly visible through the clouds of dust 
that filled the scorching air. The quorantine 
over, in an hour we were riding in this hot cloud 
of powdered marble, past the temple of Theseus, 
the Pnyx and the Acropolis. Of all places in 
the Levant Athens is the worst for a summer 
residence. The heat iseven more intense and 
melting here than at Beyrout, and there is no 
covered bazar or seaside balcony where he can 
take refuge. Macadamized roads built of a 
friable stone, and seldom moistened by showers, 
throw up immense quantities of dust as the fierce 
scorching winds sweep over the plain; while the 
white stone of the streets and of the houses, 
relieved by no shade, and the naked faces of the 
surrounding mountains reflect and multiply the 
sun’s rays like a combination of mirrors in whose 
focus the luckless sight-scer must always stand. 
It is only in the early morning and at evening 
that one can go about the streets with comfort 
or safety. Yet the interior of some houses is 
always cool, and the Hotel d’Angleterre afforded 
a quiet and shady retreat in the sultry noon; at 
evening 2 refreshing brecze springs up and the 
nights are passable. 
I was delighted, soon after my arrival, at find- 
ing Rev. Dr. King—not massacred as had been 
reported at Constantinople—but alive and in 
excellent health, quietly and hopefully pursuing 
his work. His affairs with the government 
Temain in statu quo, nothing conclusive has 
yet resulted from the visit of Mr. Marsh, 
the American Minister at Constantinople. I 
trust that the correspondence of Mr. Marsh with 
the Greck government will be laid before Con- 
grees, and | therefore refrain at present from 
entering into the case farther than to eay that 
intelligent and disinterested persons on the 
ground feel that Dr. King has acted with discre- 
tion and moderation ; that his personal claim 
against the government for damages to his pro- 
perty is one in which the rights of all foreign 
residents are involved, and that the agitation for 
religious liberty of which he has been the occa- 
sion will tend to settle that great question in 
accordance with the spirit of the Constitution, 
and against the dictum of the ecclesiastics of the 
Greek Church. His congregation has not fallen 
off in numbers or in interest, and the real respect 
of enlightened Greeks for Dr. King has not been 
lessened by the fulminations of the patriarch 
and synod. His worthy collaborator of the Bap- 
tist church, Rev. Mr. Buel at the Piraeus—in 
whom I was happy to recognizo a fellow student 
of Andover—has lately been assailed with similar 
fulminations, but they are likely to recoil upon 
their authors. He has been denounced for cir 
culating books of heresy, which prove to be the 
Sermon on the Mount, and extracts from Euse- 
bius and other orthodox and honored fathers of 
the Greek Church itself. Mr. B. at the Pirseus, 
as well as Dr. King at Athens, has a stated con- 
gregation of some 20 Greeks to hear the Gospel 
preached, and also an interesting class of Bibli- 
cal students. Rev. Mr. Arnold, of Athens, also 
of the Baptist church, has a similar congregation. 
These two sister missions are promising even in 
the midst of opposition and of trials, and the 
devoted and persevering band that sustain them 
should have the special prayers and sympathy 
of the people of God, 
It almost spoils one for a visit to Athens to 
have seen Thebes and Baalbec. But as Baalbec 
made its own impression even after Karnak, 80 
did the Parthenon assert its individual life and 
power and majesty above them both. From the 
southern extremity of the vast plain upon which 
Athens lay, rises abruptly toward the sea the 
rugged rocky summit 200 feet high, which was 
fortified asthe Acropolis. Upon its western face a 
long flight of marble steps with successive rows 
of columns and gateways formed the propyla 
leading to the temples that crowned the top: 
these were, upon the north the Erectheum, a 
small triple temple of most exquisite finish, hay- 


out before us with the long arm of the sea encir- 








faces, and a row of Caryatides upon a third,— 
and on the south the Parthenon—one grand and 
lofty cella of marble, facing east and weet, and 
surrounded on all sides with a portico of majestic 
Doris pillars. The purity of the marble, the 
fine proportions of each column and of the whole 
structure, the delicate adjustment of waving 
lines, the finished workmanship of the columns 
and of the frieze combine to make this work the 
miracle of art. The whole group of the Acropolis, 
asit anciently etood, with the beautiful little tem- 
ple of “Minerva unwinged” that faced the propyla 
on the right was doubtless the most imposing in 
the world; but nowitseffectis marred by the walls 
and towers of the Venetians and the Turks, which 
hinder its being scen from any one point, and 
which also hinder from the summit the prospect 
of the plain below. As it is, the whole group 
does not equal in extent and grandeur the one 
temple of Karnak—though of couree far surpase- 
ing that in finish of details—and there is no one 
feature of it that compares with the six Corinth- 
ian columns at Baalbec. The columns of the 
temple of Jupiter on the plain below would vie 
with these if they had a higher position. The 
ruins of this latter temple were to me the won- 
der of Athens. One of the 16 remaining columns 
was blown down by a tempest last fall, and now 
lies in 18 huge blocks, separated at the original 
seams, and folded one upon another like a row 
of children’s blocks overthrown in sport. Taking 
this as @ measure the grandeur of the upright 
pillars grows immensely upon the eye. 

But more interesting to me than these splen- 
did works of art, were the Pnyx and Mars Hill, 
whence the eloquence of Demosthenes and of 
Paul had poured forth upon the noblest themes 
of patriotism and of religion. These are lesser 
elevations adjacent to the Acropolis and sepa- 
rated from each other by a small ravine; each 
commanding views of the A‘gean sea, and of 
the Athenian plain, of Hymettus, of Pentelicus 
and of Salamis. These are spots to be visited 
again ond again; especially at early morning 
and in the setting sun, for the inspirations of 
Nature, of genius, of art, of eloquence, of pa- 
triotism, of liberty and of religion, that linger 
still amid the ruins of the past. 

I greatly enjoyed the ascent of Pentelicus, which 
lies some ten miles north of Athens. We 
started at four in the morning in a carriage 
which conveyed us over a good road to the foot 
of the mountain, where we found horses in wait- 
ing for the ascent, which requires an hour and 
a half. About one-third the way up is the 
quarry worked by the old Athenians, from which 
the blocks and pillars of the Parthenon were 
hewn. How wonderful the genius, and how 
great the labor and the skill that transferred 
the once solid contents of this now enormous 
chasm to crown the Acropolis with the majestic 
pile that glitters before us in the morning sun. 
It was a rare thing thus to look upon the marble 
mountain in the rough, and in so near a view togeo 
the most perfect structure in the world wrought 
from that self-‘same marble. Yet how much 
more marvelous the making of the marble moun- 
tain than the mere shaping of its fragments into 
a thing of art. 


Toward the last the ascent of Pentelicus—in all 
nearly 4000 feet—becomes quite steep, and with 
such a wind as we encountered it was necessary to 
dismountand to cling to bushes for support. From 
the summit the view is extensive and imposing. 
The 7.gean sea lay at our feet like a sea of molten 
silver ; to the left the plain of Marathon stretched 


cling it in distinct perspective ; on the right was 

the plain of Athens with its isolated Acropolis, 

and beyond, the harbor of the Pirceus and the 

bay of Salamis setting in toward Eleusis; be- 

fore us was Hymettus, still famous for its honey ; 

then came into view the islands of the A°gean, 

and the outline of the Morea, from the isthmus 

of Corinth to the farthest southern horizon ; on 

the north and west lowered the hills that cluster 

around Parnassus as their king. Within one 

view were embraced the grandest natural fea- 

tures of Greece, and the sublimest scenes of 
Athenian history. I felt satisfied with mountain 

scenery when [ reflected that within one year, 

| had etood upon the highest passes of the Alps, 

upon the crater of Vesuvius, upon the tops of 
Sinai, the Mount of Olives, and Mount Carmel, 

had crossed Lebanon, and now had ascended 

Peutelicus. Had the urgent invitation of the mis- 

sionaries at Oroomiah to visit their station (ac- 

companied with an offer to meet me half way) 

been received two months earlier, I might have 
added Ararat to the group. 

A ride to Eleusis is a favorite excursion from 
Athens. Passing out of the city by Plato's 
Academy, which is still planted with a beautiful 
grove surrounding the fragments of ancient 
pillars, you ride along the lovely vale of 
Daphne where the mountains shut in closer 
and closer upon you till you strike the 
bay of Salamis, and coasting along this, among 
luxuriant vineyards and groves of oleanders, at 
times traversing a fragment of the old Via Sacra 
that still shows the grooves of chariot wheels, at 
times falling upon a column, a statue, or the 
fragment of a temple on the road side, you come 
at length to the ancient wall of the harbor of 
Eleusis, and near by discover the gigantic blocks 
of the temple of Ceres whose mysterious and in- 
decent rites once drew hither in a grand yearly 
procession the pride and pomp and the multitu- 
dinous population of Athens. Here you may 
speculate upon the fall of nations as you see 
perched among the very ruins of this Sacra Sac- 
vorum the misorable huts of the present Alba- 
nian villagers. But you cannot forget the asso- 
ciations of Salamis; and as you ride homeward 
at sunset and see the bay tinged with crimson as 
once it was tinged with blood, and mark a 
meteor shooting athwart the sky, you feel the 
melancholy contrast between the present and the 
past, as though the brightest blaze of human 
glory were but the setting sun and the shooting 
star, soon to be lost in night. 

After a pleasant and refreshing night at the 
house of Rev. Mr. Buel at the Pirseus, I sailed 
early on the morning of the 12th July via Sala- 
mis and Megara to the old harbor of Cenchrea, 
and thence crossing the isthmus of Corinth had 
& fine view of the lofty Acropolis of that once 
splendid capital. Here the name of Paul is all 
that gives the locality an interest for the Chris- 
tian traveler. 

Upon the western side of the isthmus a steamer 
was in waiting to convey us through the gulf of 
Lepanto to the Adriatic. We stopped awhile at 
Patras and enjoyed the lovelyview ofsea and moun- 
tains from its old and ruined castle, and on the 
evening of the 14th disembarked at Corfu. It 
was an unspeakable comfort to find oneself 
again upon British soil, and surrounded to some 
extent with British institutions. We lingered 
at Corfu for three days and finally parted from 
it with regret. Itisa gem in the ocean, and 
with the whole claster of Ionian islands it 
sparkles brightly in the British crown. Its for- 
tifications are lofty and strong, commanding the 
harbor at every point; but as at Malta they are 
evidently intended for defense against an exter- 
nal foe and not for the subjugation of the native 
population. The troops are here for the same 
purpose. The island is a sort of republican de- 
pendency of Great Britain; and forms an import- 
ant depot for her military stores in the Medit- 
erraneen. The city is well built and in the 
main cleanly. The esplanade in front of the 
Governor's palace, looking toward the sea and 
well planted with trees and garden flowers, is 
one of the finest promenades in the world. The 
island abounds in beautiful walks and rides; 
and the views from its mountain heights, of 
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enchanting. 


valuable miesionaries. 


of drought in the East. 


beautiful indeed. 


Such is Austria. 7. 
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[No. 2.] 
To the Editors of The Independent : 


est the rule, a means of evil. 


tion to the state of the facts. 


sions. 


should be excluded from communion.” 


debts, should be disowned by the church,” 


wicked law to hold and treat others as slaves 


pendent speaks. (a) 


holders in the churches of the American Board 


tarily, under the slave laws.())) 


their slaves. 


their slaves for their own benefit. 
some of the proofs. 


PROPERTY.” 


them we believe) resigned or left the mission. 





save time for ourselves and space for our readers. 


emancipate their slaves.” 
worship of God in their families. 


much ado about trivial offenses.” 


and convicted before they are condemned 


of Christ. 


specifications, and proved by adequate testimony. 
pendent!” 


tion of wrong-doing. 
New York Observer !” 


exception, every slaveholder, continuing such, is 
voluntary holder of slaves. He can cease to be 


may sell his slaves; and then he will not be 
slaveholder. 





wooded yales, smiling villages, farm houses 


slaves voluntarily under the slave laws,” 


peeping out from among olive trees, fig trees and 
the blooming vine, together with the wide roll- 
ing sea visible upon every hand, are perfectly 


I was happy to meet at Corfu Rev. Mr. Arnold 
and lady from Athens, who were sojourning 
awhile in this their former field of labor ; also 
Rey. Mr. Charters of the Free Church who here 
labors among the Jews and preaches to the 
Highland regiment ;—both most worthy and 


After two days tossing upon the Adriatic, on 
the evening of July 19 we sailed into the neat 
and secure, though not very commodious, harbor 
of Trieste—the only port of Austria. Never did 
anything seem eo beautiful as the new mown 
hay and the ripening grain upon the hills and 
along the shore in contrast with the barren 
mountains and coasts of Syria and Greece ; 
never was anything so refreshing as the sight of 
heavy clouds with forked lightning and mutter- 
ing thunder and pattering rain after six months 
Trieste is a very neat 
and cleanly town: well paved and in all respects 
well ordered and substantial—evidently a place 
of much trade though of no bustle or dirt. It is 
snugly nestled under hills upon three sides, and 
and the only pleasure drive is a long avenue 
planted with trees along the harbor: this is 
Soldiers, however, are too 
plentiful for one’s comfort, and no place can be 
enjoyable whose air is heavy with oppression. 


But there is another view of these exceptions 
which makes even those which approach near- 
Their use in The 
Independent, or any other influential papers, 
works evil both to the Old Boards and the New. 
They injure the Old Boards because they 
cover the slavery practised in their mission 
churches, while at the same time the churches 
which support those missions, are misled in rela- 


They likewise hinder the progress of free mie- 
The Independent says: ‘‘ That any mem- 
ber of the church who may ho the legal owner 
of slaves, and neglects to do what it is in his 
power to do, and which a Christian regard for 
their welfare will permit him to do, for their 
complete emancipation, should be admonished by 
the church, and unless he hear the church, 
Again : 
“The man who being the owner of slaves refu- 
ses or neglects to secure them against the dread- 
ful liability of being seized and sold for his 


Now in connection with this exposition, Zhe 
Independent has become an apologist for the 
American Board, and defends the slave-holding 
practised in the mission churches of that Board. 
The goodly Congregationalicts who read that 
paper will infer, of course, that all the slave- 
holders in the churches of the American Board 
arc “doing all in their power to emancipate 
their slaves.” They will suppose of course, that 
they are not voluntary slave-holders, who use a 


Hence they will conclude that free mission 
Christians are making much ado about trivial 
offenses. No ingenuous mind, reading the rule 
of The Independent, and then its defence of the 
Board, can suppose otherwise than that the 
slavery practiced in the churches of the Board 
is of that exceptional sort of which The Inde- 


Now we affirm on the authority already quot- 
ed, and on the authority of letters from the In- 
dian nation, which we will quote, that the slave- 


while they are sheltered by the exceptions of 
The Independent, act upon the principles of the 
New York Observer, and are holding slaves, volun- 


The slave-holders in the Indian missions have 
made no provision, such as T'he Independent re- 
quires, to secure their slaves from sale for debt. 
They are making no provision to emancipate 
On the other hand, their slave- 
holding is voluntary; and they work or hire 
Here are 


Mr. Treat, the Secretary of the American 
Board, said after visiting the missions and ascer- 
taining the facts,—“ he would not speak too con- 
fidently, still we fear that the owners of slaves 
generally REGARD AND TREAT THEM AS 


In relation to the manner in which the Gos- 
pel is preached by the missionaries of the Board, 
Mr. Treat says: “ All, or nearly all, may have 
expressed opinions in private adverse to the sys- 
tem ; but most of them UNIFORMLY AVOID 
this topic in their public ministrations.” Those 
who did not avoid this offense, have since (all of 


{In publishing the second number of J. B. W.’s 
new series, we resort again to the expedient of 
appending in the form of notes what we have to say 
in the way of explanation or reply. We may thus 


a. Our friend has strangely misunderstood our 
position. We have not at all undertaken to “ de- 
fend the slave-holding practiced in the mission 
churches.” We have not taken the responsibility 
of aflirming or implying that all the slave-holders 
in those churches are “ doing all in their power to 
We would as soon 
assume the responsibility of affirming that all the 
house-holders in those churches maintain the daily 
Nor have we 
given to our readers any just reason to “ con- 
clude that Free Mission Christians are making 
Our demand is 
that those churches shall be regularly dealt with 


and that they shall be convicted not merely 
of having slaves and masters of slaves in 
their membership, but of admitting oppressors, 
known to be such, as visible members of the body 
Our demand is that neither the delin- 
quency of those churches, nor the degreee of it, 
shall be affirmed or proceeded upon as unques- 
tioned any farther than it is defined by distinct 


b. “Sheltered by the exceptions of The Inde- 
We make no “ exceptions” to shelter 
anybody that can be proved guilty of any specifica- 
* Act on the principles of the 
That is surely a somewhat 
indefinite charge. We are not competent to affirm 
that the New York Observer has any principles on the 
subject now under consideration. “ Holding slaves 
voluntarily under the slave laws!” Once for all 
we beg our readers, one and all, to understand that 
we disavow the non-sense about “ involuntary 
slaveholding.” The only involuntary slaveholder, 
is the slave-holder under age, who is incapable of 
any legal act, who cannot alienate his own pro- 
perty, and who therefore cannot throw off his 
ownership of the slaves who have descended to 
him by inheritance, or who have been purchased 
for him by the trustees of his estate. With that 


slave-holder by either of three methods. 1. He 


2. He may remove them, with or 
without their consent, as the case may be, to Li- 
beria, to Canada, or to any free State; and then he 
will not be a slave-holder. Or 3, he may abdicate 
his property in his slaves and his power over them, 
leaving them to the operation of the atrocious laws 
in such case made and provided; and then he will 
no longer be a slave-holder. In either of these 
ways he may cease from the offense of “ holding 


In relation to receiving slave-holders who held 
and worked their neighbors under the iniquitous 
legal relation, here is dircct testimony. The 
secretary says: ‘‘ Some of the earliest converte 
in both nations were the proprictors of slaves. 
The question will naturally arse, [certainly it 
will, Mr. Treat,] What instructions were given 
to them by the missionaries?” He answers: “1 
do not find that any distinction was made be- 
tween this class of persons and others. Proba- 
bly the attention of these brethren was not par- 
ticularly called to the subject, any more than 
was that of the churches at the North, nor has 
there been any marked difference to the present time.” 
The missionaries themselves speak plainly to 
those who have ears to hear on this subject 

They speak of cases in which slaves are bought 
and permitted to buy themselves by their labor. 
Some of the missionaries have done this. About 
the propriety or piety of euch transactions we 
do not express an opinion in this place; but 
concerning the purchase of slaves to be used as 
slaves, hear them in the Cherokee letter : 

“ Between the two extremes of purchasing for 
the slave's sake, and buying and selling with 
total disregard of the interest of the slave, there 
are many cases of mixed motive—where the 
buyer or seller might allow that he had regard to 
his own interest, but yet, as he makes the con- 
dition of the slave no worse, but perhaps much 
better by the transfer, neither he nor most of his 
brethren in the church could be led to see that 
he had been guilty of any violation of the law 
of love.” Thus a convert of the American 
Board may buy men and women and children if 
he abuses them less than some other man-owner, 
—or he may sell to a better man than himeelf, 
if he abuse his slave more than the buyer (¢) 
This certainly is plain talk, and every man who 
knows the practice in southern churches, knows 
that it is true talk. But hear further why the 
purchase and sale of human beings cannot be 
forbidden in the churches. The following pas- 
sage, to our mind, is dreadful. It makes the 
evil of slavery an apology fcr receiving slave- 
holders into the Church of Christ. (Hear!) 

“ Occasional exchanges of masters are so insepara- 
ble from the existence of slavery, that the churches 
could not consistently receive slave-holders to their 
communion at all, and at the same time forbid all such 
exchanges. We regard it, therefore, as impossible to 
exercise discipline Jor the buying and selling of slaves, 
except in flagrant cases of mcnifest disregard of the 
welfare of the slaves.” 

There it is in words that cannot be tortured 
into righteousness or mercy. The slave-market 
is even to enter the churches of the American 
Board because slave-holders could not be re- 
ceived at all, if the missionaries forbade the pur- 
chase and sale of slaves.(d) 

It willdo no harm to repeat again that the 
missionaries eay in this connection—“ It is im- 
possible, in our circumstances, to make it a gen- 
eral rule, that the separation of parents and child- 
ren by sale or purchase, shall be regarded as a 
disciplinable offense.” (e) 

The Independent is firm in denouncing slave- 
holding in general, but slave-holding in the Amer- 
ican Board, this it affirms, in view of the evidence, 
is a different thing. First, if it exist at all, it is 
of that kind covered by its own exceptions ; and 
second, and mainly, it supposes the practice in 
the mission churches has been changed since the 
publication of Mr. Treat’s report, in 1848 ( f) 





c. This is by no means a fair construction of the 
language quoted. ‘“ Purchasing a slave for the 
slave’s sake” —i. e. buying him out of the power,of 
an oppressor, at his own desire, and with his own 
promise that he will repay the purchaser with 
willing service,—is one extreme. Upon this, in 
the judgment of the missionaries whose words are 
quoted, no censure would be passed. ‘ Buying and 
selling with total disregard of the interest of the 
slave” is the other extreme. Upon this, in the 
jadgment of the missionaries, the most unspar- 
ing censure should be pronounced. Between these 
two extremes, they say, “there are many cases of 
mixed motive,” in which the buyer or seller regards 
his own interest, but does not disregard the inter- 
est of the slave. These cases, they hold, are to 
be decided one by one upon their merits. The 
mere circumstance that the buyer or seller pro- 
motes his own convenience or advantage by the 
transaction—if at the same time there is in that 
transaction no injury to the slave—will not be 
enough, in their judgment, to secure his condemna- 
tion by the majority of his brethren in the church, 
or even his conviction by the verdict of his own 
conscience. 

d, This too, we are constrained to say, is an un- 
fair construction. The missionaries do not affirm 
or imply either that the slave-market is to enter 
the churches; or that slaveholders could not be 
received at all to communion, if the missionaries 
forbade the purchase and sale of slaves. What 
they say is, in effect, that as guilt is to be brought 
home to the master, not merely by proving that 
he is a master, but by proving that he has 
wronged his slave; so in the case of an ex- 
change of masters, guilt is to be brought home to 
the parties not by proving that the relation of own- 
ership has been transferred from one party to the 
other, but by proving that in the transfer some in- 
justice has been committed against the slave. The 
opinion which they express is that discipline is to 
be exercised not against the simple fact of buying 

or selling, but against the “ manifest disregard of 
] the welfare of the slaves’—an opinion which, we 
think, may be held without a forfeiture of Christian 
character, and which is certainly very unlike that 
which our friend imputes to them. 

e. It would do no harm to ask, in a candid and 
charitable spirit, what do those Missionaries by the 
ill-chosen language, which, as J. B. W. quotes it, 
sounds so horribly? Do they mean that it is right 
to tear an infant from its mother’s breast, and sell 
the infant and the mother to separate purchasers 
at auction? Do they mean anything more than 
this—that the separation of children from parents, 
at proper times and for proper ends is a great 
ordinance of nature, and that, therefore, the separa- 
tion of a slave child from its slave parents, when 
; | the separation is made by the parents’ consent, and 
for the advantage and benefit of the child, is not 
an offense to be censured by the church ? 

Review now J. B. W.’s proofs, that the slave- 
holders in communion with the Cherokee and 
Choctaw churches, have made no provision to se- 
cure their slaves from sale for debt,—that they are 
making no provision to emancipate their slaves, 
and that they work or hire their slaves for their 
own benefit. 1. Six years ago, Mr. Treat, after a 
visit to the missions, would not speak too confi- 
dently, but still expressed his fear “ that the own- 
ers of slaves generally regard and treat them as 
property.” 2. Mr. Treat testified that at the time 
of his visit, most of the Missionaries uniformly 
avoided this topic in their public ministrations, 
though he admitted that “all, or nearly all had ex- 
pressed opinions in private adverse to the system.” 
8. Mr. Treat further testified that “some of the 
earliest converts [more than thirty years ago] were 
proprietors of slaves ;” that he could not find that 
in giving instruction to those early converts, any 
distinction was made between that class and others, 
and that there was no “ marked difference” at the 
date of his visit. 4, The Missionaries themselves 
say the things referred to in this and the two pre- 
ceding notes. 

f. We have not taken the two positions which J. 
a| B. W. thus assigns to us. First, We have nover 
a| said that “if slavery exists at all [inthe Mission 
churches, ] it is of that kind covered by [our] excep- 
a| tions.” And here we do remember our fault in that 
we have neglected to correct our friend’s way of 
talking about “ exceptions” to definitions of sin and 
crime. Thus in his last number he is inconsiderate 
enough to intimate that murder and adultery and 
theft may be justifiable in certain cases, and to ar- 
gue that when we indicate certain cases in which 
slaveholding is not censurable, we forget the prin- 
ciple that every definition and every rule must 
have exceptions. This is a mistake that vitiates 
all our friend’s reasoning about “ the sin of slave- 





Now we have shown that the slavery practiced 
in the churches of the Board, is that constituted 
by the civil relation. The slave holders are not 
doing what The Independent requires. Men and 
women, and children may be held, and bought 
and sold under the iniquitous slave laws of the 
nation, in the churchcs of the Board. 

We chall now show that this second statement, 
i¢., that a change of practice has been adopted 
at the missions, is without the slightest evidence 
of its truth. 

The Independent does not approach this point 
as it does sume other subjects. Instead of ex- 
hibiting evidence, it says, “‘ We understood ;” and 
when it refers to proofs it quotes nothing to veri- 
fy its opinion. In relation to the references of 
Tie Independent, we say—and we appeal to all 
the readers of that paper, who have read the 
passages referred to—that not a single sentence 
exists showing any such thing as a change of 
policy in the mission churches, Farthermore, 
we affirm that the main reference of The Inde- 
pendent—the mission letter of 1849—-proves just 
the contrary of what is affirmed of it. This 
Choctaw letter, in defining the position of the 
mission, says expressly, that they stand on the 
ground of the Board, as published in 1845, and 
they except the Cherokee letter, published in Mr. 
Treat’s report, as their present and final position. 

Now, the report of 1845, and the Cherokee 
letter of 1848, contain the most objectionable 
doctrines ever avowed by the corporation, and 
its missionaries. The Cherokee letter of 1848 
contains all the objectionable statements which 
we have quoted, and these the Choctaws in 1849 
accept as their own. The Board in 1845, speak- 
ing of caste and slavery, say: “Should it be 
found, as the result of experience, that souls 
among the heathen are in fact regenerated by 
the Holy Spirit before they are freed from all 
participation in these social and moral evils, and 
that convincing evidence can be given that they 
are so regenerated, then may not the master and 
the slave giving such evidence be gathered into the 
same fold of Christ?” That is, if men who hold 
their fellow-men as slaves give evidence of 
conversion to those who believe slave-holding 
should be no bar to communion, they are to be 
received. Is this the true basis of mission effort ? 
Go to the heathen, say little or nothing (as Mr. 
Treat affirms the missionaries do), of their 
greatest sin, such as caste, polygamy, slavery, 
then, if they seem to be converted to a standard 
that does not condemn these prominent sins, 
give them the eacrament and establish Christian 
churches with their greatest sin in the church 
of Christ. Is this the true policy of missions ? 

Now the principle adopted by the American 
Board to receive “the master and the slave,” and re- 
form tho slave-holder afterwards, is a wrong one, 
and by it every powerful legalized iniquity on 
the earth might bo introduced into the church. 
This came principle has been the source of cor- 
ruption in all ages. The papacy adopted the 
heathen idolatries, in part, and baptized them 
under the name of the Virgin Mary, and other 
tutelary saints. But the sin instead of being re- 
formed—true to its nature--corrupted the church 
and its teachers; and so it will doin all agos. 
So long as the Board adheres to this principle, it 
is not possible for it to establish a puro church. 
“What fellowship has light with darkness?” 
The Jews who came to John, and the young 
ruler who came to Jesus, by this rule should 
have been received without doing “ works meet 
for repentance.” ( g.) 





holding.” Definitions in ethics are never safe un 
less they are so framed as to exclude all excep- 
tions. There is indeed a justifiable homicide ; and 
therefore it is wrong to say, simply and without 
qualification, that homicide is sin. But there is no 
such thing as justifiable murder ; for the definition 
of murder includes the idea of wickedness. Nor 
is there any such thing as justifiable adultery or 
justifiable theft. The starving man who takes only 
the food that is necessary to relieve his sufferings, 
commits no theft, for the reason that such a taking 
of food is not stealing in any proper sense of the 
word. We, then, have nothing to do with “ excep- 
tions,” when the question is about slave-holding in 
the Indian churches or anywhere else. 

hecondly, We bave observed the fact that up to 
this time it has been taken for granted by all who 
have assailed the American Board or its missions, 
that the discussions in the Board and the corre- 
spondence between the Prudential Committee and 
the Missionaries have been wholly without eflect 
upon the missions. Extracts from Mr. Treat’s re- 
port to the committee, and from the letters which 
the missionaries ‘hen wrote in explanation of their 
views, have been, till now, the constantly reiterated 
proofs, and the only proofs to show what the mis- 
sionaries and the Board are now doing. We our- 
selves are seekers. Wewantinformation. We want 
to know the facts just as they are. And therefore 
it is that we call for specifications and for proofs. 

g. Our friend gives no just representation of the 
position taken by the brethren of the Choctaw mis- 
sion in their letter of 1849, or of the difference be- 
tween that letter and the one of the preceding 
year. The letter of 1848 had alarmed and dis- 
pleased the public sentiment of the churches which 
support the Board, because its position was new- 
trality in regard to the institution of slavery. The 
letter of 1849 was from first to last in a different 
tone. To us, at least, it was evidence, first, that 
in the former letter the missionaries had partly 
misrepresented themselves; and, secondly, that 
they had learned something by the discussion 
which their letter had undergone, and by their cor- 
respondence with the Prudential Committee. It 
expresses such views as these. 

“ For more than five and twenty years, the evils 
and the wrongs of slavery have been the subjects 
of our anxious and prayerful deliberations.” — 
“We believe the power of the Gospel and of an 
enlightened public sentiment will be brought to 
bear upon it [the system of slavery] until it sball 
disappear from our otherwise happy land.” —‘ The 
law of love, if faithfully and affectionately applied 
both to masters and servants, must overcome and 
eradicate all opposing interests.”—‘‘ We are not 
regarded by the people among whom we reside, as 
the advocates and abettors of slavery.”—“ We are 
regarded as opposed to slavery, and by many are 
called abolitionists.” 

Now all this (and we might copy much more of 
the same sort) is very different from a profession 
of neutrality. And for our part we say that when 
honest and conscientious men, and men of sound 
common sense—such as those brethren undoub 
edly are—profess their hostility to slavery, their 
sense of its wrongs, their conviction that the law 
of love faithfully and affectionately applied, will 
overcome and eradicate all opposing interests, and 
their expectation that the power of the Gospel will 
be brought to bear upon the system, and will sweep 
it away—we are willing to trust them in the mat- 
ter of church discipline, till by facts distinctly 
specified and clearly proved they shall have been 
convicted of incompetence or of unfaithfalness, 

So in regard to the letter from the Cherokee 
mission referred to and adopted by the mission- 
aries in the Choctaw nation, we say that while 
some of its expressions are not well chosen, the 
quotations from it which J. B. W. repeats so often, 
give no idea whatever of its true scope and mean- 
ing or of the spirit of the men who wrote it. 
Taken as a whole it is not unworthy of the men 
who have been honored with bonds and imprison- 
ment as witnesses for Christ and for liberty. We 
will not make such men offenders for a word. 
These men do not merely say, “ We mourn the ex- 
istence of slavery, and long for the coming of the 
day, when neither in our churches, nor in the 
world, shall a slave-holder or a slave be found” ;— 
but what is much more to the purpose, they say, 
“We regard it as essential to evidence of piety, 
that a man profess and appear to adopt as his 
own practical guide the rule of our blessed Sa- 
vior, Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them; and we deem it our 
duty to inculcate this rule of action on church- 
members and candidates for church-fellowship, in 





relation to slaves and slavery, as well as to every 








But we have other direct and indubitable tes- 
timony, that eirce the publication of the case by 
Mr. Treat, the missions continue the same poli- 
cy. They not only avow the principles of the 
Board in 1845, but they avow the practice acknow- 
ledged in the Cherokee letter. That this prac- 
tice is maintained, let the following testimony 
show : 

Ist. The Choctaw letter in 1849 was drafted 
according to the suggestion of Dr. Woods. He 
advised the missionaries to speak kindly of the 
Board and of Mr. Treat’s letter—then to state 
their own ground frankly; and he then gives 
them assurance that the * Board will stand by 
them, and that the mission need not fear.” I have 
in my hands the words of one of the missiona- 
ries then on the ground stating these facts. 
Thus the Choctaw mission had assurances before- 
hand that they would be sustained in their posi- 
tion, and those assurances proceeded from one of 
the most influential members of the corpora- 
tion.(/.) ‘ 

But read again. One of the missionaries then 
laboring in the Indian missions, writes in the 
fall of 1848 as follows. (No one dare deny his 
knowledge and his integrity.) He says in a let- 
ter to tho secretaries: “I am fully convinced 
that this mission must be supported by those who 
are willing und desirous to give their influence in 
the survoxt and in the PROPAGATION of slavery 
in the Christian church. Bui” For years past 
the Gospel, as brought to bear upon this people. 
has had an indirect influence to propagate and 
build up this system of wrong and oppression. I 
um sorry in justice to truth to say, in some respects 
it has had a direct tendency to it.” 

Now notice. A year and a half after Mr. 
Treat’s letter, and several months after the Choc- 
taw letter was written, this same missionary 
writes as follows : 

“T could labor here with cheerfulness and con- 
tentedness could I but see the Gospel exerting an 
ivfluence tending indirectly to the gradual extine- 
tion of this system; but when | see the system 
gaining strength and consolidating itself in propor- 
tion to the advancement of the people in Christian- 
ized life, and no influence whaterer exerted by the 
mission to retard the accelerated increase of it, I 
think the time has fully come for Congregational 
churches [these Choctaw missionaries of the Board 
are Old School Presbyterians] to raise the inquiry 
what must be done. And if if is decided, as dowbl- 
less it will he decided, that nothing ought to be done, 
the Lord whom I serve calls me to leave the mission. 
The call appcars to me as clearly from heaven as 
my call to the sacred ministry.” 

Now thie letter was written after the time that 
it is affirmed by The Independent that the mis- 
sion had adopted a new policy. And at a period 
still later this missionary left the mission because 
the old policy was still continued. Here is evi- 
dence sufficient to convince a man against his 
will. ‘I'wo other missionarics abandoned the In- 
dian mizsions on account of slavery in the 
churches, one of whom went to another Indian 
nation. ‘l'wo who left the Board on account of 
its policy aro now laboring to propagate the (os- 
pel without slavery, in connection with the 
American Missionary Association. She!) such 
men and women be sustained? Or shall icose only 
he supported who are willing to propagate the Gos- 
pel watt slavery in the Church of Christ ? 

But this is not all. Other missionaries of the 
American Board, well acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances, have remonstrated on this sulject 
A letter published in the Cincinnati Christran 
Herald by missionaries among the Sioux speaks 
on this subject as follows : 7 

“The time for retraction and correction in this 
ease has gone by. They [these missions of the 
Board] appear now to be committed to the system of 
slavery, jast a8 the Southern churches are. Not 
only are they unable to free their churches of the 
slave-holders who at present have a standing in them, 
but they must continue to receive such to the commu- 
nion table.” (i.) J. B. W. 


other subject.” We are willing to trust the Chris- 
tian fidelity and discretion of such men til! it shall 
have been proved that they are unworthy to be 
trusted. 

We say nothing at present of another fact con- 
nected with this topic, because our correspondent 
introduces the consideration of thet fact in a sub- 
sequent article. 

h. Dr. Woods, then, according to authentic infor- 
mation in the hands of J. B. W., advised the mis- 
sionaries in the Choctaw nation to write that letter 
of 1849. Well; what if he did? Is Dr. Woods 
so bad a man that the missionaries are to be con- 
demned for adopting his advice? Is it certain 
that whatever Dr. Woods advised them to do is of 
course wrong ? 

i, Here is something like a show of testimony. 
But what is it? In the first place, the witnesses 
are anonymous, Let them appear in court un- 
masked, that we may see their faces, and may 
question them. In the second place, we have only 
such fragments of their testimony as J. B. W. bas 
chosen to give us. In the third place their testi- 
mony, a8 we have it, does not give us matters of 
fact upon which we may form an opinion, but only 
their opinion upon matters of fact which they do 
not tell us. If these persons have any facts which 
are pertinent to the question, and which they can 
tell not from hearsay but from their direct obser- 
vation, let them testify the facts and nothing else. 
Then let the brethren of the Choctaw mission con- 
tradict those facts if they dare, or give another 
version and explanation of them if they can, or 
countervail them with rebutting testimony. And 
when the facts shall have been given in, and shall 
have been sifted and sorted, we shall be competent 
to form an opinion for ourselves, We say again, 
give us facts. The opinions of the anonymous 
gentlemen quoted by J. B. W. are worth no more 
to us than the contrary opinions of Mr. Byington 
and his colleagues. 

[ Remainder next week. | 
ae 


For the Indepenlest. 


OPEN COMMUNION. 


What are the causes, or some of-them, that 
have brought about the present feeling among 
Baptists on this subject? Chiefly three :—in- 
creasing intelligence, the growth of catholic 
Christianity, and the influence of union socicties 
—non-sectarian efforts. 

Out of New England and the large cities, the 
Baptists of twenty years ago could hardly be 
ranked among the most intelligent of evangeli- 
cal denominations. Not that there was such a 
marked difference between the memberghip of 
their churches and that of other denominations 
in the same localities ; but taking the ministry 
as a standard, we believe our remark is fully 
borne out. True, there were a few great names, 
and there were many more of strong native 
powers ; but a large majority of the pastors, out 
of the excepted section of country, were of a 
class that would not prove acceptable. There 
has been a very appreciable advance in the min- 
istry; and not less among the people, though 
neither is 80 general as we could wish it. 

To this we attribute, in part, the modification 
of the rigidity and exclusiveness formerly pre- 
vailing. 

Ite effect has been to loosen the party bands 
—to soften the sectarian asperities—that have 
shut out the Baptiste from the rest of the Chris- 
tian world, (by the natural effect of advance- 
ment in knowledge,) thus leading to independ- 
ence of thought—the exercise of private judg- 
ment. 

In the case before us, as in every other spe 
cies of party bigotry, freedom of thought has 
led some to see the incompatibility of close 
communion with a ‘catholic Christianity. We 
can, of course, attribute our differences solely to 
imperfection in knowledge, that is, if we are 
honest. In plain English, it is ignorance that 
makes variations in human systems of theology 
—in the Divine mind trath is a unity; the sys- 
tematic divinity of heaven is in perfect harmony. 
But we know onfy in part—we are only in the 





primary department of the Great Teacher's 


seminary, and have not yet attained to the per- 
fection of knowledge we hope for when we go 
up higher. 

From this arises the want of perfect unity in 
the Christian Church. We differ (aot in the 
great, the essential truths) in some of the less 
important points of church polity and ceremo- 
nial observances. But as the mist that now 
cavelops us shall rise, a clear view will burst 
upon us; the ways of God to man and the path 
of Christian duty will be so distinctly mapped 
out before the eyes of all who dwell on Mount 
Zion, that we shall feel ashamed of the mic- 
takes and petty jealousies of our former less 
perfect view. 

Most fully we believe that “ignorance is the 
mother of” bigoted sectarianism, and when a 
more enlightened Christianity thall prevail thcre 
can be no doubt that evangelical Christians will 
more nearly approximate. 

That this is measurably the case now, in ref- 
erence to the subject before us, we stand ready 
to affirm with confidence. Catholic Christian- 
ity (we like the term as expressing an unfettered 
gospel) has diffused itself in churches of every 
name—not by any systematic cffurt but by the 
spontaneous action of elective affinity, if we 
may use the word, and the propagation of its 
kind. When left free to act, the renewed 
heart is drawn toward all possessing ]ke pre- 
cious faith, and it is only by using artificial re- 
straints that the flock of Christ has been so long 
divided into separate companies. The distinct- 
ive marks His sheep bear, other than His image 
impressed on them by the Spirit's work, are the 
work of fallible h ity, and | very 
faint and often ontirely erased by free inter- 
communion. 

As the result, and at the same time promoter, 
of this catholicity of feeling, we name the exist- 
ence of unsectarian effurts to spread Christian- 
ity. We believe in “union socicties,”’ not only 
as the beet means of accomplishing the great 
work of bringing the world under the dominion 
of Christ, but also as an important accessory in 
purifying thechurch. Itis when we daily battle, 
side-by-side, against the powers of darknees, 
that wo forget our private feuds and daily jeal- 
ousies, glorying only in the name of our great 
Cuptain, and in his name striving fur victory— 
not over each other, but over the arch adversary 
and his legions. 








When is it Christians all agree, 
And let distinctions fall ? 

When, nothing in themselves, they sec 
That Christ is all-in-all. 

Looking back at the days of Whitefield and 
Wealoy, of Fletcher and Hill, and Huntington 
and Toplady and many moro, who while they 
wielded the sword of the Spirit did good service, 
it seems sad and unnatural to see them ever and 
anon turning against each other and using less 
holy weapons in defense of their particular 
views. 

But better times canic. The barricades that 
had so long separated the Christian world were 
demolished, and with their materials frowning 
fortresses hay. been erected, whence the weap- 
one which ers: had been employed against each 
other are turned against a common fue; and 
sball we not hope that, if there must be fences 
dividing one from the other, they may be as 
weak and low as it is possible to make them. 
Nay, we go further, and desire that, at no dis 
tant day, a mere imaginary line, like that of the 
mathematician, having neither breadth nor 
thickness—a line invisible to the world,—+shall 
be the only demarkation between the children of 
God. 

But to return. As an illustration of the re- 
mark in our previous article, that the extension 
of these liberal views finds no favor with the 
majority of our ministers, we will give an ex- 
tract from the report of a committee, adopted 
by an Association which recently held its session 
in New York city. It is aimed at the Am. 5. 5. 
Union, and besought action, on the part of the 
Association, to make our Sunday-schools “ Bap- 
tist,’? & result we sincerely hope will never be 
accomplished. 

“ From the question-books in general use among 
us, a teacher may, if he exercises great waichful- 
ness, teach Baptist sentiments, but he must labor 
to do so, and go out of his way to introduce his 
peculiar sentiments, or he is not led to such a re- 
sult. The same is more forcibly true of the libra- 
ry books in general use among us. In them there 
is no distinctive Baptist teaching whatever, and in 
fact in many of them there is scarcely anything of 
decidedly religious character. In reading them at 
home the child is supposed to be without a teach- 
er, and therefore there is no ordinary probability 
even of his receiving Baptist impressions from 
their perusal. Ona number of tenets which we 
hold and teach with the most conscientious tena- 
city, they remain entirely silent, whereas the ques- 
tion of consistency arises here at once, as to the 
absolute duty of insisting on the propagation of 
those tenets publicly and constantly, both from our 
pulpits and periodical press, while we remain en- 
tirely neutral on all these points in the thousands 
of volumes circulated through our congregation 
from our Sabbath-school libraries.” 

We will take an early opportunity, as other 
duties permit, to give some reasons why Open- 
Communion principles should be fostered. 

ALPuta, 





SPIRIT OF ROMANISY. 


BY OUR ENGLIBH CORRESPONDENT, 


For very many years the cause of the Roman 
Catholics was advocated by English Liberals, be- 
cause they believed that cause to be identified 
with the principle of religious freedom, and with 
the perfect triumph of that principle. True, 
the Catholic had entire freedom of worship and 
of education, and the free exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise ; but the Catholic noble might not 
sit in the House of Peers, nor the Catholic gen- 
try aspire to seats in the House of Commons. 
They wanted not eloquent advocates in cither 
House. Old traditionary feeling of fear and 
horror of Romanism died away. “ Fox's Book 
of Martyrs” ceased to be quoted against the Ko- 
man Catholic. To do so was accounted a wrong 
and a wickedness. It was monstrous to impute 
to Catholic Englishmen in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury complicity with their co-religionists, who lit 
up martyr fires in the cities of England in the 
reign of Mary. It was argued that the Catho- 
lic was an Englishman and not a mere papist, 
and that if popery were theoretically unchanged, 
English Cathelics were changed with changing 
time ; and so the Protestant Episcopalian, the 
Presbyterian and the Nonconformist worked 
side by side with the Catholic, and thus what 
was supposed to be the triumph of civil and re- 
ligious freedom was accomplished in the passing 
of the Emancipation Act. These retrospections 
have arisen in the minds of many upon view of 
the persecutions in Italy, and upon the full con- 
sent accorded to them by the organs of the Irish 
priesthood ; and some have looked with a degree 
of anxiety to the conduct of the English Catho- 
lios on the occasion, and earnest appeals have 
been made to them by distinguished advocates 
of freedom, and by the most able and liberal of 
London papers. What, it has been asked—what 
is the meaning of the silence maintained by the 
British Roman Catholics in a matter which is of 
the highest importance to all to whom civil and 
religious liberty are dear? Why—why have 
not the Catholics protested with a fervor equal 
to that of the Protestants against the re-intro- 
duction into Europe of a system of tion 
adapted only to the times of Simon de Montford 
or Innocent III * 

The Earl of Carlisle, who in his younger days 
and as member of the House of Commons, elo- 
the Catholics, 
friend of Ire- 





Madiai. He desired to offer 


a few words in oon- 


janction with the many earnest ¢fforts which 


were being made for averting from Christendom 
the reproach and shame of such martyrdoms, 
Said the benevolent Kari: 


“It is impossible that we should not await with 
great anxiety the course adopted by our own Ro- 
mau Catholic fellow-subjects, They have contin- 
ually assured us that the old principles and codes 
of intolerance, once certainly (and, I re adily ad- 
mit, vnotexclusive))) attached to their Charch, bad 
fallen into pract cal desuetude, and were views t 
by them with at least as much abborrenes as by 
ourselves, We gave them credit for the generous 
self-assertion, 1 will not Waste your space by # re. 
ference to what ix of so lithe moment as my own 
career ; but I feel that, on the whole, it bas not 
lagged in sympathy for theie just sights) What 
tas since happencd ? A man is in danger of meet- 
ing with his death, under a jadicial senteace, for 
the offense of reading the B.bie. The fact, ar far 
as I yet Koow, is not controverted, It is kuown 
here are some, it is believed there are many, un- 
d+ rgoivg sinuiar risks,” 


The obvious fact was then adverted to, that 
such persecutions would slumber or revive under 


the paramount influence of Rome : hence this sug- 
gestion : 


_ “Now our Roman Catholic countrymen profess 
implicit spiritual deference and aliegiance to the 
See of Rome. With that principle of their faith it 
is no business of mine to quarrel; but as even spir- 
itual authority must maintain some reciprocal rela- 
tions with those who are subject to it, surely the 
Roman Catholic citizens of the United Kingdom 
will address the voice of remonstrance to their 
spiritual superior—deferential, dutiful, submissive 
as they will—but still earnest, importunate, and 
incessant, till by its timely intervention they are 
rescued from this glaring inconsistency, this intol- 
erable reproach.” 


The letter, which is written in a calm and 


most kindly spirit, concludes with thie serious 
and expressive sentence : 


“T might, had space and opportunity permitted, 
ave been tempted to remark on many gathering 
symptoms, long foreseen, long expected by many, 
of & more obsiinate and decisive conflict in the 
world than has yet occurred ; but I refrain frcm all 
matters of speculation, and, confining myself to 
what is subject of actual record, 1 must repeat 
that, upon the mode in which the Roman Catholic body 
at la ge treat these conte mporary oocurrences, their 
place in the estimation even of their most sincere well- 
wishers must largely depend.” 

Another writer, before referred to, thus plainly 
describes the state of things at which the Earl 
of Carlisle only glanced : 


* Never was it more necessary than now to know 
who are our friends and who are our foes in the 
matter of freedom of opinion. Despots on the 
Continent are day by day laboring at the task of 
rolling back the wheel of progress, and they inva- 
riably ally themselves with the Roman Catholic 
Church. Louis Napo'eon has handed over religious 
toleration to the priests. The whole of Italy, with 
the exception of Piedmont, is bound hand and foot 
in the chains of religious despotism. Austria vio- 
lates the law of nations in her eagerness to signify 
her hatred of religious freedom. Spain has lately 
sacrificed all the advantages which she gained by 
her revolution; and the Church is more rampant 
than ever. Germany is witnessing a new religious 
struggle, in which the Jesuits are making syste- 
matic eflorts to overturn all systems of government 
which favor religious equality. It is an ordinary 


occurrence now for the Roman Catholic Church to 
insult the head of the government in States which 
accord equal rights to both religions, In the Rhen- 


ish provinces the Archbishop bas lately suspended 
a large number of priests for complying with the 
positive orders of the State, In all these cases the 
Church allick itself with that party which favors 
despotism, and it becomes therefore justly snspect- 
ed by many Liberals. There are numbers of Pro- 
testants who can scarcely help asking themselves 
anxiously whether or not the penal laws, cruel as 
thy were, were not after all directed against the 
exercise and development of a principle which 
threatened, if not opposed, to swallow up all civil 
and religious freedom,” 

British Catholics have remained silent ander 
these appeals. It has not been a total silence, 
but the peculiar responses made are as ominous 
as the general silence. Tho appeal was to Eng- 
lishmen. But the unabashed Irish priest, the 
Very Reverend Dr. Cahill, responded. This 
person and his ferocious sayings were in part 
described in the editorial correspéhdence from 
Ireland, in No. 208 of The Independent, This ia 
the man who invited M. Bonaparte to invade 
England, and who told Lord Derby exultingly 
“that there is not one French man, or French 
woman, or French child who would not dance 
with frantic joy at the glorious idea of having, 
the opportunity, before they dic, of burying their 
eager swords and plunging their crimsoned 
French stecl into the inmost heart of every man 
bearing the hated name of Englishman.” 

Priest Mullen, writing from the United States, 
describes the American Irish as feeling the same 
frantic joy in the same “ glorious idea.” 

Priest Cahill’s letter is five times the length of 
that he replies to. “ Your name,” he tells Lord 
Carlisle, “demands an immediate reply, and 
your long services to Ireland command the most 
graceful answer which personal respect and pub- 
lic gratitude can dictate.” He then teaches 
Lord Carlisle history, and argues that the pro- 
gress of Infidelity against Catholicity toward tho 
end of the Eighteenth Century rendered penal 
legislation necessary. “It was under these cir- 
cumstances that both France and the Italian 
States took the alarm, and passed laws to protect 
the State and the Altar; and hence in the year 
1786 the Tuscan government enacted a law 
against ‘ private conventicles.’” Under “ these 
essential and prudent enactments,” and not be- 
cause they read the Bible, he says, the Madiai 
were punished ; therefore “ your lordship has 
made mis-statements in accribing ecclesiastical 
tyranny in what you are pleased to call the Ro- 
man Church to the prudent and essential enact- 
ments of the Tuscan government.” Again: 

“ The revival of this law in 1849 had no refer- 
ence to the probibiting of the Word of God: its 
sole object being, as was the case in 1786, to pro- 
tect the State from the explosive elements of uni- 
versal revolution. The law referred to is ‘the 
Tuscan Conventicle Act,’ which prevents men, 
under the appearance of religion, from meeting 
privately without the sanction of the civil author- 
ity. And here again may I beg to ask you if this 
law was not most prudent, seciog the French king 
hunted from his throne; the Pope concealing him- 
self in civilian dress, as he fled from the Vatican ; 
the Emperor of Austria threatened with imminent 
danger; the King of Sardinia killed by treachery ; 
and the King of Naples all but expelled his domin- 
ions? It was in this crisis that a well-known band 
of fifty English evangelizers entered Florence, and 
dividing themselves into five sections of ten each, 
proceeded to open several private conventicles in 
this small city, They neither had nor sought a li- 
cense,”” 

An “atrocious case” is then made out against 

the Madiai. They held a conventicle (of three 
persons, according to the indictment). They 
and their friends “distributed eleven thousand 
copies of your Bible.” They were associated 
with colporteurs, who had “ indecent pictures of 
the Blessed Virgin in fly sheets ;” shocking pic- 
tures ridiculing purgatory,— 
“ With representations of souls looking through the 
bars, and the priests in soutanne bargaining with 
them to loose them for two ‘scudi;’ they bad ut- 
tered most indecent things on the ‘confessional, 
and they ended all these readings of the Word of 
God by an attack on the Pope, characterizing bim 
as the man of sin, the antichrist. This case, per- 
haps the most atrocious that can be imagined 
against the feelings, the convictions, the conscience, 
and the peace of their quiet and unoffending neigh- 
bors, and expressed by your lordship as ‘reading 
the Bible,’ was decided on the 8th of June last by 
Signor Niccola Nervini, and the penalties of the 
violated law enforced. The ‘judicial sentence,’ 
therefore, has been pronounced against individuals 
palpably in connection with wealthy Eoglish asso- 
ciates—men who could import eleven thousand 
Bibles—pay colporteurs, as Lord Clarendon did in 
Spain—employ barrel-organ players—print carica- 
tures of Catholicity—revile the laws of the coun- 
try—insult the Pope—defy the police—ridicule 
our Holy Eucharist—pay printers for a constant 
supply of all sorts of fly sheets, and entertain with 
t expense the fifty holy men who would not 
read the Bible in a public church, but make the 
Word of God a pretext for maligning the laws, cre- 
ating civil strife, and violating the public peace.” 


The duke, therefore, “has not imposed civil 
penalties for the religious opinions which his snb- 
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* But he has enforced the laws of his State against 
covert revolutionists, public calumniators, a band 
of foreign con id the unrestrained hired 
disturbders of the peace.’ 


Dirators ar 


It was “tho revolutionary element” which 
constituted the criminality of the Madiai, name- 
ly, the “ propagando Protestantismo.” 

OF the unknown number of victims which 
crowd the prisons of Italy the priest of Rome 
Bays : 

“ And pray, my lord, on what authority do you 
state that the prisons of Ltaly are ‘crowded with 
victims of persecution?’ I ca!! for your authority, 
and I firmly demand it. I krow you are an histo- 
rian and o scivlar; Lrespect your high acquire- 
ments, but I do demand the »uthority on which 
you atter this most false assertion. I challenge 
your lordship to produce it; and I hereby under- 
take to say, that where the prisons are full they 
are filled with followers of Mazzini and Garibaldi, 
and with the known cut-throats of Italy.” 


This literally and faithfully is the defense of 
the duke’s persecutions, put forth by the Irish 
priest, in answer to the appeal to British Catho- 
lics, with the addition that he refers to the con 
venticle acts of Elizabeth and Charles I as ex 
amples of legislation corresponding with that of 
Tuscany ! 

Dr. Cahill is not capable of writing claborate 
justifications of the persecuting duke, such as 
those put forth by his co-religionists of the Tab 
det and Catholic Stondard, but he has thus spoken 
after his kind. 

Two English Catholics have spoken; one of 

them Mr. Langdale, a member of one of the old 
Yorkshire families. He is neithor yerbose nor 
rhetorical. He says distinctly— 
*' That the Pope has nothing whatever to do with 
the matter, and that it would indecd be a singular 
course to press ‘an earnest, importunate, and inces- 
sant remoustrance’ to the Pope, because, by the 
law of Tuscany, a man was suffering imprisonment, 
even were the fect «s his lordship presumes it to 
be, for reading his Bible.” 

Mr. Langdale altogether avoids the caze of 
the Madiai, making no further referonce to it, 
but travels north to Sweden, where the Roman 
Catholics suffer under disabilities : 

“When Protestant England is all eagerness to 
interfere in the affairs of a Catholic State, and urg- 
ing its government and its Queen to protest against 
the execution of what they esteem a persecuting 
code of laws, are there no Protestant States where 
unquestionably such laws do exist; and would 
there not be something more of consistency if the 
present zeal for toleration was to direct its atten- 
tion to some of the Protestant States of the north 
of Europe; and even if the noble Earl were to use 
his privilege with the head of his own church, and 
request her Majesty to interfere with Protestant 
Sweden, for example.” 

Mr. Langdale docs not say “ we will intercede 
for the Madiai, do you intercede for Swedish 
Catholics.” 

Proscription and persecution is then charged 
against the English government on account of 
the legislation against the “ papal aggression,” 
by which the fiuitful kingdom of England was 
appropriated ecclesiastically by the Pope to his 
nominees. On this account Mr. Langdale says 
the English Catholics will not unite with thoee 
who are exerting themselves on behalf of the 
persecuted in Italy—that would be “ self-degra- 
dation and a loss of self-respect.” 

Another English Catholic has spoken, plainly 
and in sorrow, and risks proscription in so doing. 
Mr. Chisholm Anstey is a barrister, and was a 
member of the last Parliament, in which he dis- 
tinguished himself by courageous advocacy of 
liberal principlee and just measures. He hear- 
tily concurs in the opinion of Lord Carlisle, that 
by their conduct in the case of Italian persecu- 
tions, the sincerity of Envlish Roman Catholics 
as professing friends of religious equality will 
have to be judged : 


“T regret, therefore, to say that there is likely 
to be but one opinion as to the utter insincerity and 
hollowness of all such pretences. No ono whohas 
conversed much with Eoglish Catholics, at least 
upon the case of the Madiai, can have failed to 
see that amongst them the friends of religious free- 
dom are miserably few, and that nearly every 
member of the body is persuaded that, in countries 
professing the Roman Cathelic faith, it is the 
bounden daty of the State to coerce heretics by 
temporal penalties, and, if need be, to extirpate 
them by the sword.” 


The minority which has protested against 
these monstrous doctrines, says Mr. Anstey, is 
small and diminishing ; it is aspersed and its or- 
thodoxy denied : 


“T remember. the noble but ineffectual stand 
made by the Rev. Mr. Macdonneli, the Catholic 
priest of Bigmingham, in 1841, against certain doc- 
uments openly propounded by the dean of a neigh- 
boring Roman Catholic College, of which Dr. Wise- 
map Was then the head, and according to which, as 
defended by their reverend promoter iv the columus 
of the Tablet, it is false to hold that any church but 
the true Church is entitled to toleration—and the con- 
duct of these political Catholics is very much to be 
censured, who, ins'ead of accepting in silence the con- 
cessions of the Legisiature, and waiting wutil a con- 
veniznt season fur the asserlion of their true princi- 
ples, have had the deplorable weakness to applaud the 
detestable principles on which those concesswns were 
made by Parliament—the principle, namely, of ‘ re- 
ligious equalily.’ 

“I firmly believe, sir, that opinion has marched, 
and that in 1853 it will be even less safe for men 
like Mr. Macdunuell to attack the opinions in ques- 
tion than it was in 1841.” 
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after almost fourteen months of absence from 
hig congregation and from all the public trusts 
wd daties in which his activity is so important, 
ig expected to arrive at home this morning, 
(Thursday, Ist Sept ,) among the passengers by 
the Eoropa. But the early hour at which our 
paper goes to press, forbids us to wait till we can 
make @ more positive announcement 

Our readers have been pleased and instructed, 
luring his absence, by his constant and copious 
communications. We trust they are to share 
hereafter yet more largely in the benefits which 
he has derived from his extended tour. 





P. S. Arrivep!—After the above was placed 
in the “ form,” we received the following by tele- 
graph. 

“ Boston.—Office of The Independent, No. 10 
Spruce street, N. Y. Advertise me for Sunday 
morning and evening. J. P. Tuompson.” 


TEACHING AND TRAINING FOR THE MINISTRY. 


In the colleges and theological seminaries 
established for the Congregational and Presby- 
terian churches in this country, those young 
men who devote themselves to the ministry have 
ample opportunities of being taught. Four 
years in the college, and three years in the theo- 
logical seminary, besides some three years in the 
grammar-echool, all devoted to intellectual pre- 
paration for the work of the ministry, is no in- 
considerable portion of the time allotted to man 
in this world. So fay as time is coneerned, more 
study prior to the commencement of the work of 
preachin could hardiy be demanded. 

Still it eannot be denied that there is, on the 
part of the churches, and more painfully on the 
part of the candidates, a feeling of the need of 
more preparation for the ministry. ‘The college 
profeesors would like to keep the students a year 
or two longer ia college before sending them to 
their profezsional studies, The theological facul- 
ties would like to keep them a year or two 
longer in the seminary. And the young men 
themselves, in proportion to the diligence with 
which they have devoted themselves to study, 
have learned nothing so effectually as that the 
field of the theological sciences is boundless, and 
that those preparatory studies are enough to 
occupy a life-time. But the fact is that, gene- 
rally, more preparatory study adds little to the 
real preparation of the candidate for the profes- 
sion which he has chosen and the office to which 
he aspires. What is wanted is not more teach- 
ing, but more training. 

The system of preparation for the ministry 
among the Methodicts, is essentially different 
from ours, and always has been. If our system 
may be defined as essentially teaching without 
training; theirs may be defined as essentially 
training without teaching. Such a definition 
has in either case something of caricature or 
exaggeration about it; but caricature is eome- 
times the best way of describing character. 
Speaking more exactly, we may say that train- 
ing is the fundamental idea of the Methodist 
system, and that {caching is the fundamental 
idea of our system. The Methodists incorporate 
teaching, to some extent, with the training of 
their preachers ; and on the other hand our stu- 
dents of theology have some opportunities of 
self-training while under the care of their 
teachers. 

The old Methodist way, if we may describo it 
from recollection and general impression rather 
than from a reference to authorities, had i's own 
methed of finding out every young man in its con- 
nection who had a talent or a passion for preach- 
ing, and of immediately employing his gifts in 
the way of public prayer and exhortation. First, 
the young man became an ecxhorter under the 
license of the preacher in charge. Thus he was 
put to the test, as tu zeal, discretion, and the 
native faculty of public speaking; and his gifts 
in these respects began to be developed and 
trained by exercise. In a little while, another 
license made him a preacher, that is a “local 
preacher.” After thie, unless we are mistaken 
in our recollection, the young preacher, if he was 
ready to devote his life to the work, was received 
on probation for membership in the Conference. 
From this time forward, according to our impres- 
tions, he might be considered as in the harness. 
A certain course of study was marked out for 
him, including English grammar, geography, 
aud other elementary matters as well as subjects 
more strictly professional. Certain examinations 
were to be passed, showing the measure of his 
literary and theological proficiency. But all the 
while, he was working, learning to preach by 
preaching. His preparation for future eminence 
and success in his ministry was by being trained 
rather than by boing taught. And the system 
continues, without essential alteration, to this 
day. 








Afcer citing other facts, Mr. Anstey concludes : 


“ Under these circumstances, sir, Lord Carlisle 
will see how hopeless it is to expect a Roman Ca- 
tholic demonstration against the contemptible and 
cruel bigotry of the Tuscan despot. Were we to 
attempt it we should not be able to fill a meeting, 
= our speeches would be delivered to bare 
wails. 


In the present state of the Methodist body, 
with its numerous and growing colleges, there is 
a natural desire for more teaching, of a profes- 
sional and theological character, more of regular 
theological study, in the preparation of young 
men fur the ministry. We find the subject dis- 
cussed, occasionally, in the journals of that de- 
nomination. The Western Christian Advocate 





There is no etcape from this painful conclusion. 
In the midst of the freedom and civilization of 
England, Catholio organs blush not to defend 
rel'gious persecution as ‘a solemn duty ;” and 
we have, in the words of Montalembert, the 
avowal that the Rmapists in England, “ under 
the protection of that constitution so truly glo- 
rious,” and by means of the perfect freedum en- 
jeyed, will overthrow that freedom, and the 
priests of Rume become, by their Parliamentary 
delegates, * the arbiters of Eoglish politics ” 

The ablest of the Ruman Catholw perivdicals. 
edited by au Oxfird pei vert, does not hesitate to 
Qn-wer the mM mentous question which has been 
raised ia these terms: 

* You ask, If a Catholic were lord in the land, 
and you were in @ mivority, what would he do to 
you?... If it would benefit the cause of Cath 
olicism, he would tolerate you; if expedient, he 
would imprison you, fine you, possibly even he 
might hang you. . . . Catholicism is tbe most intol- 
erant of creeds. It is intulerance itself, for it is 
the truth itseIf” 

Thus the Catholio Rambler. 

So Father Newmsn, the celebrated Oxford 
pervert, who is one with Dr. Cahill in the dis- 
tinction made above. Neither of these would 
kill the heretic who was quite silent, and only a 
heretic in thought. But the heretic who speaks 
“ should meet with no mercy. He assumes the 
Office of the tempter, and, so far as his error 
goes, must be dealt with by the competent au- 
thority, us if he were embodied evil.” 








(Cincinnati) of Aug. 17, has a leading article 
| full of sagacious hints for Methodists, which 
Congregationalists and Preshyterians might read 
with profit. If the Methodists were to borrow 
from us our system of theological education. un- 
modified, it would be like stewing a new piece of 
cloth on a old garment The right method for 
them is to improve their own system of training 
for the ministry by developing its capabilities 
and by incorporating with it more of thorough 
and ¢flivient teaching, aud better opportunities 
for study [tis with a view to such improve- 
ment that the writer in the We-tern Christian 
Advocate « ffera his suggestions. The first of his 
suggestions, however, is worthy of a mure gene 
ral attention. We copy it as a hint to pastors 
and churches in other connections :— 

“To counteract the deficiency in our present 
race of young men, either with scholastic attain- 
ments or with a small portion of them, we propose 
t.at preachers, otlicial members, and members, 
agree to furnish more opportunities to young men 
who ure believed to be called to preach, so that 
they may exercise their gifts more frequently as 
exhorters and preachers, At the prayer-meetings 
let them often exhort. Let the preacher in charge 
absent himself occasionally for this purpose. Lvt 
the young preacher preach on the week-day even- 
ings occasionally, and let him also preach occasion- 
ally on Sabbaths. Let the church members make 
it a duty to hear the young man, and bear with his 
short-comings, avoiding criticisms, except with spe- 
cial instruction to himself; and let this be consid- 
ered a solemn duly of p 8 and lay bers 
to aid and duly encourage the young man. Let all 











There can, therefore, be no mercy, nor ought consider that the ministry is God’s ordinance, and 


there to be any mercy, for such as the Madiai ; 


and Catholicism, from its essential nature, must | g od, by his Spirit, 
be intolerant, even to extirpation of heretics, if| 


the Catholic be lord and has the power; and 
this is the doctrine now avowed by British as 
well as by Irish Roman Catholics, 

AGRICOLA. 





Rev. Dr. Granp Pierre.—This eminent Protest- 
ant pastor of Paris has been visiting among our 
cburches. The A.and F’. Ch, Union gives the fol- 
lowing brief sketch of his character and labors: 

‘Dr, Grand Pierre has for many years been the 
corresponding secretary of the French Protestant 
Society fur Evangelical Missions among the Hea- 


that it is deposited in earthen vessels. These ves- 
But 
is with the ministry, and the 
power is of him. With such a spirit in the people 
there would be less demand for mere elogence and 
great gifts, and a greater reliance on God. Mauch 
prayer on the part of the members, and a greater 
reliance on God, would be of infinitely more im- 
portance than shining attainments in the ministry.” 


We commend this advice to the Congregational 
churches, eo far as it is applicable to their sys- 
tem. Pains should be taken by pastors, and es- 
pecially by church members, to bring forward 
young men who have any gifts that can be employ- 
ed in the public service of the church and of the 
| Gospel. Many a modest and retiring young man 


| sels are surrounded with human infirmitics. 





then, the best supported, in a pecuniary point of who is now unconscious of his own capabilities, 


view, of all the religious societies of that country. 
For wany years he was the ‘ Director’ or Presi- 
dent of the Missionary Seminary at Paris, and 
trained up, under his own roof nearly all the twen- 
ty excellent men now laboring in the south-eastern 
part of Africa, and many others who did not go on 
foreign missions. At present the society is educa- 
ting its candidates fur the missionary life, not in a 
mission school, but in different institutions of learn- 

, a8 is done with us. Dr. Grand Pierre is not 
only the secretary of the society and editor of its 
excellent ‘Journal of Missions,—a monthly mag- 
azine,—bat is also one of the pastors of the three 
or four reformed churches in Paris which are sus- 
tained by the State. Like the Rev. Adolphe Mo. 
nod, and many other excellent men, he could not 
see his way clear to quit that branch of the Estab- 
lished Protestant church (called the Reformed 
Qhureb) of which he is # member.” 


might be brought forward by a little pains-tak- 
| ing on the part of his elder brethren, anda little 
| notice and encouragement on the part of his 
| pastor, to try his gifts in meetings for prayer and 
| religious conference, and might thus be put 
upon the earliest stage of training for the minis- 
| try before he himself has distinctly thought of 
studying for the ministry. In this way he may 
become aware that Gud has endowed him with 
gifts which may be ueed for edification; the pas- 
tor and the church having had some acquaint 
ance with him, may aid him by friendly hints 
and counsels; and if he needs any special en- 
couragement or any offers of pecuniary assist- 


‘ance to put him upon » course of study in pre- 


paration for the work of preaching, such encour- 
azement and help will not be wanting. It is in 
this way that the number of students for the 
ministry, whether supported by the Edacation 
Societies or by their personal friends, must be 
increased and brought up to the demand of the 
times. Here we can certainly borrow something 
from our Methodist friends, without impairing 
at all the distinctive character of our own 
system. 

But when this young man has become a stu- 
dent, must he not lose bis relation to the church ? 
Must he not go into a kind of cloistered literary 
life? Is there any way in which his training 
for the ministry ,can be kept up while he is 
studying for the ministry? Here lies the weak- 
ness of our system. Young men in college are 
expected to study, not to preach, nor to exhort, 
nor to have anything to do with any religious 
activity outside of college walls. Generally too, 
a young man going to college, if a church mem- 
ber, is expected to transfer his membership to the 
college church ; and so the tie which would still 
have held him to the church of his home with 
its pastor and ita brotherhood, and which would 
have kept up something of his interest in them, 
and theirs in him, is broken. ‘This seems to us, 
unneceseary and undesirable. If the young man 
can go home to epend his vacations, twice or 
thrice a year, among his friends, why should ho 
not still be a member of that church, and enjoy 
as much as possible of the benefits of a Congre- 
gational church-membership? The college 
church, as its seems to ue, should not consist of 
young men merely or chiefly who have no per- 
manent interest in it: but should rather be made 
up of the farsilies connected with the college, 
and of such students as make their first religious 
profession while at college. In our judgment it 
is a loss to the student, in his preparation for the 
ministry, to suader his connection with the 
church of his home and of his personal friends. 
Whenever he returns to them, he should feel 
that he is of them, and they should feel it too. 
Still more important is it theta student in the 
theological seminary, should enjoy all the bene- 
ficial influences of membership in a parochial 
church. A college or seminary church, consist- 
ing almost wholly of students, is anomalous, itis 
not according to the natural constitution of a 
church, made up of households like civil society, 
and inclading alike, brethren and sisters, the old 
and the young, the rich and the poor, the pros- 
perous and the afllicted, the intelligent and the 
uneducated, with all the range of their recipro- 
cal duties. There is no real training for the 
ministry to be found in a connection with a col- 
lege or seminary church. Every stuient for the 
ministry would be the better for having his 
membership in an ordinary church, and for per- 
forming all the duties of that relation, attending 
the church-meetings for devotion and for busi- 
ness as well as the stated exercieves of public 
worship, familiar with the entire machinery of 
the church in all its working, and diligent in the 
employment of his own gifts, as he has oppor- 
tunity, for promoting the edification and useful- 
ness of the body. 

It is a question worth considering by those 
who have the control of theological seminaries, 
and not by them only but by the churches, 
whether our system of education for the minis- 
try might not be greatly improved by adjusting 
it to the idea that what young men need by way 
of preparation for that work is not teaching 
only, but training also ? 

ail inn 


THE $50,000 FUND. 


The Treasurer of the Building Fund has re- 
ceived thirty dollars from Litchfield county, 
Connecticut, from the Publishing Committee, 
who were appointed to publish the proceedings 
of the Centennial celebration of the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of tho formation of Litchfield 
Consociation in the year 1752. The following 
letter accompanied the check for the amount: 

outs Farms, Cr., Aug. 23, 1853. 
8. B. Currrenpen, Esa., Treasurer, &c : 

Taclosed you have my check on the Phoenix 
Branch Bank, in this town, for thirty do)lars for 
the church building fund. Should you ask whence 
came this $307 I answer, that the churches in 
Litchfield county were organized into a Consoci- 
ation July 7 and 8, 1752, that they so increased in 
numbers that in 1791 they divided into two 
Consociations—North and South—that on the 
7th and 8th July, 1852, they met in convention 
at Litchfield “to commemorate the centennial 
anniversary of their primitive organization,” 
that in connection with other religious services, 
five discourses were delivered, and a committee 
was appointed “ to digest and publish, at their 
discretion, the doings of this convention, and 
the discourses delivered on this occasion.” 

The pamphlet contained 154 large octavo pa 
ges—it was put at 25 cents per copy, which was 
designed to mect the actual cost (including 
those to be gratuitously distributed) of the num 
ber which would be taken by sub:cription in our 
limits ; but the number actully required so much 
exceeded the estimate, that as a result, making 
their own services gratuitous, the committee 
find themeelves with a surplus, at this time, of 
about the sum inclosed. 

Many pastors and members of the churches 
far west, who emigrated from Litchfield county, 
have read with deep interest the volume of 
which its origin has been given, and will doubt- 
less consider this small “ wird-fall” as precious if 
they ever learn its history. 

The Committee, of which I am chairman, may 
yet receive some small additional sums, which 
will probably be devoted to Home Missions. 

Yours, in the Gospel, 
W. L. ParMecer. 


INFLUENCE OF THE FUND. 


A minister in Illinois, Rev. J. A. Hart of 
Greenwood, in writing to the treasurer of the 
Congregational Building Fund to muke inqui- 
ries concerning the proposed buok of plans, meo- 
tions a fact which forcibly illustrates the excit- 
ing and expansive influence that may be expect- 
ed from the $50 000 contribution. He says : 

“ One of my congregations is about to build a 
house of worchip, and wish very much to obtain a 
copy of the work above mentioned with the least 
possible delay. They have raised, by subscription, 
what funds they deem necessary to expend, have 
obtained a site, and appointed a building com- 
mittee. The next step is to fix upon a definite 
plan, and then invite proposals from builders. 
In doing this we anticipate much assistance from 
the Committee’s book.” * * “ The raising of the 
$50,000 encouraged us to attempt to build. We 
made a small contribution to the building fund, 
expecting to apply for a share: but upon circu- 
lating our subscription we raised more without 
the aid of others than we calculated upon with 
it, 80 we expect to leave the fund for those more 
needy.” 
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EDITORIAL COKRESPONDENCE. 


; Nice, Aug. 3, 1853. 

Postscript.—A woman's postscript is always 
the most important part of her letter; so of an 
editor's, and [ trust this will early see the light, 
even if the letter to which it is appended is de- 
layed. It is a bill of items. 

1. Hungarian affairs.—The steamers will have 
carried you the news of the arrest of another 
Hungarian refugee by an Austrian captain at 
Beirut, and of the rescue of himself and his 
family through the prompt intervention of the 
American consul, J. Hosford Smith, Esq. There 
is not a public functionary abroad who more 
worthily represents his country than does Mr. 
S. Above all bribery and all intimidation, firm 
in his principles and in his devotion to his coun- 
try, and while always prompt and decided for the 
right, courteous and amiable in manner, and 
prudent and discriminating in action, he was just 
the man to meet such a case. And be has met 
it in a way that must command the 
tion of the government and the people of the 
United States. 

These repeated attempts to kidnap American 
Citizens, in the Levant, show the importance of 
having in every port of the East, competent, en- 





ergetioc and influential representatives of the 





government of the United States, and eepecially 
the importance of what I have before urged— 
the presence of a equadronin the Mediterranean, 
which by the size and number and character of 
the vessels will convey a just impression of the 
power of the United States. 

To what despicable resources is the govern- 
ment of Austria reduced in its persistent perse- 
cution of the friends of liberty. Its very name 
has become a stench in Europe and throughout 
the East. Everybody wishes for the downfall 
of such a monstrous tyranny; and its day of 
doom must come. 

The Austrian papers give a fulse representa- 
tion of the affair at Smyrna; they allege that 
Costa denied to the Jast that he was, or wished 
to be anything but a citizen of Hungary; that 
the threatened fight at Smyrna was prevented 
by an order from the Tarkish government; and 
that on the appearance of the Austrian fleet 
(when the affair was all over) the “ brutal aud 
cowardly” American captain ran away! These 
lies served for Austrian capital at Trieste and 
Milan. 

2. Prospects.—1 cannot see that the prospects 
of freedom have much improved since I was in 
Europe last fall. On the side of the oppressors 
is power. The movement at Milan in the win- 
ter was premature; nothing can be done till 
Louis Napoleon is disposed of. Still the Nation- 
al Republican party, or at least the anti-Austrian 
party in Italy, zains strength even under defeat 

| was assured in Lombardy that the people could 
not much longer endure their burdens. It is to 
be regretted that the movement for Italian 
emancipation should even seem to be directed in 
the least against the government of Sur:linia 

Mazzini is right in refusing to accept of Victor 
Emmanuel as the leader of a great popular 
movement for Italian independence, for no king 
can be trusted in the popular cause. But Sar- 
dinia is thoroughly anti-Austrian, and it is prac- 
tically a free country. The kirg is faithful to 
the constitution, and after ten or twenty years’ 
experience under it, it will be found impossible 
to wrest that constitution from the people. They 
need most of alla system of popular education. 
The press is quite free. There is much thrift 
and prosperity in the country. ‘I'he people are 
industrious, and everythiug looks well. Coming 
into Sardinia from Austria and Lombardy, one 
is struck with the absence of soldiers. You 
breathe a freer air. May Europe feelit. TT. 


MEETING OF THE AM. BOARD AT CINCINNATI. 


It may be areclief to many persons wishing to 
attend the meeting, to know that measures are 
in progress to secure a reduction of fare, as has 
been usual in former years, and that there is no 
reason to doubt of success. Particular informa- 
tion will be given through the papers at the ear- 
liest practicable date. S. L. Pomroy 

Sec. A.B.C.F M. 

Missionary Hovse, Boston, 

Aug. 27, 1853. 
EN eae 
ANDOVER ANNIVERSARY. 

The public exercises connected with the anni- 
vereary of the Theological Seminary at Andover 
are to take place next week, commencing on 
Monday, and closing on Wednesday. A more 
particular statement will be fourd in another 
column. It should have been published last 
week, but was accidentally excluded. 


THE METHODIST SLAVE HUNT. 


InpiANAPoLis, August 27, 1853. 

Dear Beecuer :—The 29th inst. is the day 
set for the trial of the ruaiTive siave, Jobo 
Freeman. 

Mr. Ellington came into town on the last 
night's train, fortified with his son as a witness. 
But inasmuch as we have on hand, in addition to 
the testimony from Georgia, the depositions of 
two of Ellington’s old neighbors, both wealthy 
slave-holders, and one of them a near family 
connection, stating that they had gone with us 
to Canada, at our request, and had there had a 
lovg interview with the veritable “Sam” who 
recognized and named them at once, and whom 
they recognized as readily, and as we have on 
hand also, one CREED M. JENNINGS, of 
Wetumpka, Alabama, Freeman’s first guardian 
in Monrve, Ga., appointed in 1832, a noble speci- 
men of a whule-hearted scuthern gentleman, 
who arrived here Wednesday, via Charleston, S 
C., and Baltimore, Wheeling, &c., and slso two 
live Georgians, I’reeman’s old neighbors; and 
inasmuch also, as Ellington’s own counsel had 
yielded the case and openly declared that Free- 
man is not Ellington’s slave ;—this hopeful son, 
young Ellington, after carefuily inspecting Free- 
man, and having read the depositions of our 
Kentucky witnesses, had the grace to declare 
that John “did not look as familiar to him as he 
had expected—that his ear was not small enough, 
nor his foot quite long enough for Sam.” And 
indeed, upon the whule, “he did not think he 
could swear this boy is Sam.” Whereupon, 
Pleasant Ellington most magnanimously, two 
days before the time set fur the trial, by his at- 
torney, entered a dismissal of the claim, and an 
order for his release ! ! 

We sent our compliments to Mr. Ellington, 
(who has not appeared upon our streets,) by 
one Walk Hunter, Sheriff of Marion county. 
Sic transit the fun of the 29th. 

By the way, you must correct a mistake in 
your former notice of this affair. Ellington is 
not a Methodist preacher. Our Methodist folks 
feel them:elves scandalized enough by having 
his name enrolled upon their church records as 
@ private member; and they have given him 
some hot shot. 

Yours, truly, 
Joun L. Ketcnam. 
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LETTERS FROM THE CUUNTRY.- 





THE MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


We were last standing at tho upper part of 
Sage’s Ravine with some forty trout in our bas 
ket, when the time wasup, the mail must go, 
the article must be cnt short, and alJl the bes 
part of it, that for which all the rest was buts 
preparation, must be left unwritten. ‘There is 
no use in trying to regain it. The same vision 
never comes twice to the eye of the pen. If you 
ecare it away, you might as well fish for a trout 
after he has eeen you, and darted under a stone 
or beneath his overhanging bank or root. But 
trouting in a mountain brovk is an experience of 
life so distinct from every other, that every man 
should enjoy it once at least. That being de- 
nied to most, the next best that I can do fur 
you, reader, is to describe it. So, then, come on. 

We have a rod made for the purpose, six feet 
long, only two joints, anda reel. We will walk 
up the mountain road, listening as we go to the 
roar of the brock on the left. In about a mile 
the road crosses it, and begins to lift itself up 
along the mountain side, leaving the stream at 
every step lower down on your right. You no 
more see it flashing through the leaves; but its 
softened rush is audible atany moment you may 
choose to pause and listen. 

We will put into it just below a smart foamy 
fall. We have on cow-hide shoes, and other rig 
suitable. Selecting an entrance, we step in, and 
the swift stream attacks our legs with immense 
earnestnese, threatening at first to take us off 
from them. A few minutes will cettle all that, 
and make us quite at home. The bottom of the 
brook is not sand or gravel, but rocks, of every 
shape, every position, of all sizes, bare or moss- 
covered ; the stream goes over them at the rate 
of ten miles an hour. The descent is great. At 
every few rods cascades break over ledges, and 
boil up in miniature pools below. The trees on 
either side shut out all direct rays of the sun, 
and for the most part the bushes line the banks 
80 closely, and cast their arms over so-widely,. 
as to create a twilight—not a gray twilight, as 
of light losing ita luster, bat a transparent 
black twilight, which softens nothing, but gives 
more ruggedness to the rocks, and a somber as- 
pect even to the shrubs and fairest flowers. It 
isa great matter to take a trout early in yous 
trial. I¢ gives one more heart. It serves to 





apt to fall off into unprofitable reverie; you wake 
up and find yourself standing in a dream, half- 

seeing, half-imagining, under some covert of 
over arching branches, where the stream flows 
black and broad among rocks whose moss is 
green above the water, and dark below it. 

But let us begin. Standing in the middle of 
the stream, your short rod in hand, let out twelve 
to twenty feet of line, varying its length accord- 
ing to the nature of the stream, and, as far as it 
can be done, keeping its position and general 
conduct under anxious scrutiny. Just here the 
water is mid-leg deep. Experimenting at each 
forward reach for a firm fuot-hold, slipping, stum- 
bling over some uncouth stune, slipping on the 
moss of another, reeling and staggering, you 
will have a fine opportunity of testing the old 
philosophical dictum, that you can think of 
but ono thing at a time. You must think of 
half a dozen ; of your feet, or you will be sprawl- 
ing in the brook; of your eyes and face, or the 
branches will scratch them; of your line, or it 
will tangle at every step; of your far-distant 
hook and dimly-seen bait, or you will lose the 
end of all your fishing. At first it is a puzzling 
business. A little practice sets things all 
right. 

Do you see that reach of shallow water ga- 
thered to a head by a cross-bar of sunken rocks ? 
The water splits in going over upon a slab of 
rock below, and forms an eddy to the right and 
ove to the left. Let us try a grasshopper there 

Casting it in above, and guiding it by a motion 
of your rod, over it goes, and whirls cut of the 
myriad bubbles into the edge of the eddy, when, 
quick as a wink, the water breaks open, a tail 
flashes in the air and disappears, but re-appears 
to the instant backward motion of your hand, 
and the victim comes sklittering up the stream, 
whirling over and over, till your hand grasps him, 
extricates, the hook, and elips him into the bas- 
ket. Poor fellow! you want to be sorry for him, 
but every time you try you are glad instead. 
Standing stil], you bait again, and try the other 
side of the stream, where the water, wiping off 
the bubbles from its face, is taking toward that 
deep spot under a siderock. There! you've got 
him! Still tempting these two shores, you take 
fivein all, and then the tribes below grow cautious. 
Letting your line run before you, you wade 
along, holding on by this branch, fumbling with 
your feet along the jagged channel, changing 
hands to a bough on the left side, leaning on 
that rock, stepping over that stranded log. 
Ripping a generous hole in your skirt as you 
leave it, you come to the edge of the petty-fall. 
You step down, thinking only how to keep your 
balance, and not at all of the probable depth of 
water, till you splash and plunge down intoa 
basin waist-deep. The first sensation of a man 
up to his vest pockets in water are peculiarly 
foclish, and his first laugh rather faint; and he is 
afterward a little ashamed of the alacrity with 
which he scrambles for the bank. A step or 
two brings him to a eand-bank and to himeelf 

But while you are in a scrape at one erd of 
your line, a trout has got into a woree one at 
the other. A little flurried with surprice at 
both experiences, you come near losing him in 
the injudicious haste with which ycu overhaul 
him. 

But see what a stately aster has ventured in 
hither. In these black shades, through which 
the sun seldom penetrates there is yet the light 
of flowers. What place is so dark that there is 
no light, if you only wait till the eye is used to 
its minute quantity ; and what place is so rug- 
ged and so homely that there is no beauty, 
if you only have a sensibility to beauty 
But, by this flower, and by more which I dimly 
see through the bushes, and lower down, I judge 
that the forest is thin, and that we are coming 
to a more open space. The stream sweeps 
grandly about an angle, and we open upon a 
bright, halfsunlighted reach of water. You 
emerge from a long shadowy archway of leaves 
and trees, and stand in the mouth of its dark- 
ness to look down upon that illuminated spot. 
The leaves struck with light from above, are 
translucent, in all their softer parte, while their 
épaque frame-work stands in fine contrast. The 
sunlight comes checkering through the leaves, 
which, moving toa gentle wind, seem to shake 
it off from themselves. It falls upon the uncov- 
ered surface of the whirling brook, and flashes 
back in inconstant and fragmentary glances. 
rhe gravel beneath glows. The moss upon the 
upheaved stones has a golden greenness as if it 
exhaled about itself an atmoephere of color. The 
rocks that creep down to the bank, covered too 
with deep moss, take, in spots, a stray reflected 
light, and seem luminous rather that illuminated. 
A hemlock tree by the bank is coyered to its top 
with a grape-vine, from among whose broad 
palms it shoots out its arms and finely cut foliage 
in strange contrast. Itisa green tent: a hollow 
spire. 1 would that it stood in my door yard, 
close by that cottage which shines in the edge 
of that grove of old treee. This stream, tvo, 
ought to flow just behind that grove ; and that 
gigantic, grandly unshaped rock, which has been 
heaved out of its bed at some far distant day, 
and cast down here, crashing like a thunderbolt,— 
oh yes, I must have that in my grounds too ;— 
but, just here my foot elipped from the unsteady 
stone, and the vision burst like one of the bub- 
bles at my feet,—as fair and as fragile. 

But look down below, through this sapphire 
and emerald atmosphere, and see the dark arches 
into which the stream presses headlong. The de- 
scent is greater there. And the water makes haste 
into the shadowe, while the trees frown upon it, 
and casts up pearl-drops, as it wheels toward a 
plunge, that even in that gloom seem to emit 
a pale light. One could stand here by the hour. 
This rush of wild waters about your feet; this 
atter lawlessness of power and beauty, so soli- 
tary, with such instant contrasts, with the sound 
of waters beneath and of leavee above ; and you 
alone, standing in the fascination until you seem 
to become a part of the scene ; and that strange 
seneation steals over you, as if you were exhal- 
ing, as if you were passing out of yourself, and 
ging into diffusive alliance with the whole 
ene! You reel and start and wake up ; saying, 
Well! well! this is not trouting; and start off 
‘orgetful of stones, crevices, tlippery moss and 

wags, a8 if you were in a level road. You 
are brought to @ consciousness at your third, 
step by a slip, a plunge, and find yourself in the 
most nataral manner upon your hands and knees; 
yeu can’t help laughing at your ludicrous pos- 
ture, the water damming itself up upon you as un- 
ceremoniously as if you were a log, and making 
a pet eddy in the neighborhood of your breeches 
pocket. You even stop to sup up a mouthful of 
drink: and wish that somebody that knew you, 
could only be peeping through the bushes at 
your predicament ;— getting a great deal of in- 
nocent happiness at your expense, but not at 
your damage. 

Gathering up your awkward body you slunge 
along down stream, through the radiant spots 
into the dark, up to the falls, over which you 
peer, and taking discretion from experience, 
you deem it best to take the shore and walk 
around the fall. You are repaid for the trouble 
by three trout, neatly slipped out of their aqueous 
nest into your willow basket. Stepping in again, 
you pureue your way with various experience 
for a quarter of a mile, when you enter a nar- 
row gorge. The rocks come down in a body to 
the stream on either side. There are no side 
bushes. The way opens up through the air, far 
above you, to the receding mountain sides, upon 
which stand yet a few pines, spared of the axe, 
memorials of a vast brotherhood long since chop- 
ped away by the inexorable charcoalers. The 
very stream seems to take something of dignity 


from itgeurroundings. It gathers its forces, con- 
tracts ‘its @bannels, darkens its surface, and moves 
down to a” ion of falls, over which one 


feels no disposition to plunge. And 20, climbing 
along the edges of the rock, prying into each 
crevice with your toes, grasping twig, and root, 
and stem, you perch yourself mid-way, where 
you may see the fall above you, and looking 
down, the fall below you. Here you dream for 
a half hour—a waking gazing dream. You 
study each shoal and indentation of the water— 
ita bursts of crystal drope—ever changing, yet 
always the same. On the far side come down 





keep one about his business. Otherwise you are 


sheaves of water-etems; nowhere is the water 


transparent and colorless; from side to side, 
from top to bottom, within and without, it is stuck 
through and through with air-mixed drops, so 
that it sheets down from top to bottom like a flow 
of diamonds, and pearls, and crystals. Beneath 
are long trunks of trees, which some of the 
frequent freshets brought down and hurled over, 
where striking headlong they stuck fast, and 
lie gaunt-upright. ° 

How rich and various are the mosees in this 
ravine. You sit down upon their moist plush, 
and fiad miniature palms and fern-like branches, 
and al] manner of real or fanciful resemblances. 
The flowers too, those humble friends, have not 
forsaken this wild glen; they have crept up to 
drink at the very edge of the water; they hang 
secure and fearless from crevices on the face of 
the perpendicular rocks, and everywhere differ- 
ent species are retreating to their seed-forms or 
advancing to their bud, orare shaking their blos- 
soms to the wind, which comes up from the 
gorge, made by the falling water. 

Here indeed is good companionship—here is 
space for deep and strange joy. If the thought of 
the city intrudes, it seems like a dream ; it can 
hardly be real that there are stacked houses, 
burning streets, reeking gutters, everlasting din 
of wheels, and outery of voices. In this cool 
twilight, withcut a voice except of wind and 
waters, where all is primeval, solitary and radely 
beautiful, you seem to come out of yourself. 
Your life lifts itself up from the interior rece sser, 
and comes forth. Your own nature—your long- 
inge—your hope and love—your faith and trust, 
seem to live with quiet and unsbrinking life; 
neither ruffled nor driven back, nor overlaid by 
all the contacts and burdens of multitudinous 
life in the city. Oh! why may not one carry 
hence that freshness which he feels—-that sim- 
plicity—that trustfulness to what is real, and that 
repugnance to all that is sham! Why may not 
on ealways find the way to heaven and to spirit- 
ual converse, as short and as facile as it is in 
these lonely mountains? It was in such places 
that Christ loved to stray. It was in such places 
that he spent nights in prayer. I never linger 
in such places long without a thought of his ex- 
ample, and a sympathetic understanding of why 
it should be eo. Christ's love of nature, his con- 
stant allusions to flowers, his evident familiarity 
with solitudes, as if he was never so little alone 
as when separated from all men, mark any 
degree of the same relish in us, as a true and 
divine taste. 

But we must hasten on. A few more spotted 
spoils are awaiting us below. We make the 
brook again. We pierce the hollow of over- 
hanging bushes—we strike across the patches of 
sun-light, which grew more frequent as we get 
lower down toward the plain ; we take our share 
of tumbles and slips; we patiently extricate our 
entangled line, again and again, as it is sucked 
down undersome log, or whirled around some net- 
work of broken beechen roots protruding from 
the shore. Here and there we half forget our 
errand as we break in upon some cove of mors, 
when our dainty feet halt upon green velvet, 
more beautiful a thousand times than ever sprung 
from looms at Brussels or Kidderminster. At 
length we hear the distant clatter of mills. We 
have finished the brook. Farewell-— wild, way- 
ward, simplo stream! Ina few moments you will 
ba grown toa huge mill-pond ; then at work upon 
its wheel—then, prim and proper, with rufiles 
on each side, you will walk through the mea- 
dows, clatter across the road, and mingle with 
the More-brook, flow on toward the Housa- 
tonic-—lost in its depths and breadths. For who 
will know thy drops in that promiscuous flood * 
Or who standing on its banks will dream from 
what scenes thou hast flowed—through what 
beauty--thyself the most beautiful ? * 


—_——_——_@——--—____ 


PASTORS AT HOME. 


The end of summer brings back our city pastors 
from their wanderings in pursuit of recreation or 
health, so that most of them may be expected in 
their own pulpits next Sabbath morning. Mr. 
Thompson will be in the Tabernacle, Mr. Beecher 
at the Plymouth, &c., &c. 





GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 


The General Association of New York held its 
twentieth annual meeting at Owego, commenc- 
ing on Wednesday, Aug. 24, 1853. At 10 o'clock 
on that day, Rev. C. 8S. Wilcox, in the absence of 
the Register, called the meeting to order, and 
the roll of delegates having been called, the or- 
ganization of the body was effected by the 
choice of Rev. B. B. Parsons of Madrid, St. 
Lawrence county, as Moderator, Rev. Henry 
Belden of New York as Scribe, and Rev. P. 8. 
Pratt as Assistant Scribe. 

The following delegates were in attendance : 

ONEIDA ASSOCIATION. 
Rev. W. B. Tompkins, Rev. A. Sedgwick, 


« PS. Pratt, * Lemuel Jewell. 
“ §.M. Campbell, 


BLACK RIVER ASSOCIATION. 
Rev. C. B. Pond, Rev. Richard Osborne, 
“ H. H. Waite, « Thomas Loomis. 
&T. LAWRENCE CONSOCIATION. 
Rev. B. B. Parsons, Rev. T. N. Benedict. 


CONSOCIATION OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 
Rev. E. Taylor, Rev. S. Huestis, 
« §. P. Marvin, “ EE. A. Dickinson, 
“ 7. A. Gale, ‘* Chauncey Seymour. 
“ KE. W.Clarke, 
LONG I8LAND CONSOCIATION. 
Rev. Thomas Harries. 
NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION. 
Rev. D. C. Lansing, D.D., Rev. N. H. Eggleston, 
‘ Henry Belden, Noah Coe, 
* ©. 0. Reynolds. 
SUSQUEHANNAH AS6OCIATION. 


Rev. Wm. Bement, Rev. R. S. Eggleston. 
Joseph Davidson, 


“ Amzi Camp, 


ONTARIO AS6OCIATION, 
Rev. J. S. Barris, Rev. E. E. Fisher. 
« J. H. Dill, 
ALBANY ASSOCIATION. 
Rev. L. F. Waldo. 
PURITAN ASSO. OF WYOMING AND ALLEGHANY. 
Rev. A. Kidder. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, N. 8. 
Rev. J. W. M’Lane, D.D. 
Rov. O. E. Daggett, as Register member ex officio. 
CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


. J. Hl. Benton, Mich. Rev. J. B. Pinney, N. Y. 
J. H. Bisbee, Mass. “ S.W Brace, N. Y. 


« J J. Hil, il. « §.C. Wilcox, Susque. 
“ Milo N Miles, Ill “ © Kidder, “ 
“ Aaron H Powell, “ P. Bates, ves 
New Haven. “ C Fitch, “se 
* Owen Street, do. « D. Platt, “ 
“ L. 8S Morgan, West- “ H.D French, “ 


ern New York. “ G.B.Eotler, “ 
“ Geo Langdon, Fox “ J. Campbell, “ 
River. “ M. Waldo, “ 
“ L. L. Radeliff, West. “ J. B. Sabin, - 
Pennsylvania. 


Rey. O. E. Daggett was chosen Register and 
Treasurer. Dea. Henry W. Taylor of Canan- 
daigua was e’ected auditor. 

After prayer was offered by the Mcderator, the 
following committ:es were appointed : 

On Arrangements.—Messrs. Marvin, Harries and 


Belden. 
On Overtures.—Meesrs. Osborne, Pond and Dickin- 


son. 

On Religious Exercises —Messrs. C. Kidder, Wil- 
cox, N. H Eggleston and Taylor. 

On Finance.—Mersre. Waite, Camp and Daggett. 

On the State of Religion — Messrs. C. Kidder, Wal- 
do and Pratt. 

On Statistics —Messrs. Osborne, Tompkins and Hues- 


On Place of Next Meeting.—Mesers. Pond,Campbell 
and NH. Eggleston. 

On Delegates to Foreign Bodies.—Messrs. Waldo, 
Marvin and Gale. 

On application of the Albany Association for 
admission to this body, the Association was ad- 
mitted. 

The Committee on Overtures reported an ad- 
dress to the Congregational churches in the 
State of New York on the subject of Slavery, 
from ministers and deputies belonging to the 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Congregational Uni- 
on. The addrees was read, and referred to a 
committee consisting of Mesars. Storrs, Lansing 
and Sedgwick. 

On application from the Puritan Association 
of Wyoming and Alleghany counties for admis- 
sion to this body, the Association was received. 

The Committee on Religious Services made 
the following report, which was adopted : 

1. That the first hour of the morning sessions 
be devoted to @ meeting fur prayer. 

2. That there be public worship in connection 
with preaching on Wednesday and Thuredsy 





evenip gs, 


3. That the Lord's Supper be ‘administered, 
accompanied by public worship and prewihing, 
on Thursday afternoon. 

The Committee on Overtures presanted for 
consideration the subject of the American Con- 
gregational Union. Mr. Eggleston of Brooklyn 
made a statement in regard to the origin, objects 
and doings of the Union thus far, and after some 
remarks by other members, this subject in con- 
nection with that of the donation of books from 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales. 
the Congregational Library Association and the 
Albany Convention was referred to a committee 
consisting of Mezsrs. N. H. Eggleston, Camp 
and Waldo. 

An Overture from the Consoviatian of West- 
ern New York on the subject of delinquent 
church members, was, after discuasion, referred 
to Mesers. KE. W. Clarke, A. Camp and S. P. 
Marvin. 

Rey. L. F. Waldo, from the committee ap- 
pointed last year, read a report on the statistics 
of Congregational churches in this State. The 
report was very complete, and was received with 
great interest. It was accepted, with such un- 
important corrections as the committee might 
make during the meeting of the Association, 
and ordered to be printed with the Minutes. 
Some time was then devoted to the hearivg of 
accounts of the state of religion in the several 
localities occupied by the members present, after 
which the body adjourned. 

The evening having been assigned for public 
worship, the Rey. O. E. Daggett, D D., preached 
from the 2d verse of the epistle of Paul to Pbil- 
emon, “ And the church in thy house.” 

The religious services being ended, the Min- 
utes of the Association were read, and with 
prayer by Rev. Mr. Camp, the Association ad 
journed to Thursday morning. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION, 

The Association met according to adjournment 
and spent an hour in prayer. The hour for 
business having arrived, the Committee on Sta- 
tistios made a report, which was accepted. 

Rev. L. L. Radcliff of Weetern Pennsylvania 
made some statements in regard to the condition 
of the churches in that region, after which the 
subject was referred to Messrs. Taylor, Street, 
Marvin, Gale, Morgan and Bement. 

The Committee on Publication were directed 
to inquire what changes, if any, oan be advan- 
tageously made in the arrangement of statistice 
in the Annual Minutes. 

The Committee on Statistics were instructed 
to procure as soon'as possible a list of all the 
Independent Congregational chugches in the 
State. 

It was resolved also that a list of the churches 
connected with Presbyteries on the Plan of Union 
be published with the Minutes. 

Mesers. Daggett, Belden and Kidder were ap- 
pointed the Committee on Printing. 

Reports from delegates to foreign bodies were 
then received. Rev. J. H. Dill reported his at- 
tendance at the meeting of the General Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, and Rey. 8S. P. Marvin his, 
at the meeting of the Evangolical Consociation 
of Rhode Island. 

The Committee on place of next meeting re- 
ported Columbia Village in the town of Madrid, 
St. Lawrence Co. The report was adopted. 

Delegates present from foreign bodies were now 
heard. Rev. J. J. Hill appeared from Illinois, 
Rev. J. H. Bisbee from Massachusetts, J. W. 
McLane, D.D., from the General Aesembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, New School, and Rev. 
J. H. Benton from Michigan. 

Rev. R. De Forest having made a somewhat 
extended statement in regard to provision for 
theological education and the supply of a Con- 
gregational ministry. On motion the whole sub- 
ject of ministerial education and the supply of 
ministers and missionary labor in destitute and 
feeble churches was referred to a committee of 
five, to report at tho next meeting of the Associ- 
ation. The committee appointed for this pur- 
pose were R. 8S. Storre, Jr., Ray Palmer, Wm. 
Bement, B. B. Parsons and O. EF. Daggett. 

Rey. Mr. Eggleston of the Central Committee, 
appointed by the late Albany Convention, pre- 
sented to the Association some specimens of the 
plans of churches, which the committee are 
about to publish as recommended by the Conven- 
tion. The subject thus brought before the body 
was referred to Meesrs. Daggett, Coe and Waldo. 

Delegates from the District Associations were 
then called upon for opinions in regard to the 
overture respecting the organization of Confer- 
ences referred to them Jast year. ‘The responecs 
were generally adverse to the proposed plan. 

Drs. Lansing and Daggett and Kev. Mr. Bement 
were appointed a Home Missionary Committee, 
and the subject brought forward by Mr. Radcliffe 
of Penneylvania was referred to this committee. 

Rev. T. Harries of the Long Island Consocia- 
tion then read the usual Pastoral Letter to the 
churches, which was approved and ordered to be 
published with the minutes. 

The Narrative of the State of Religion was 
then read. At 3 o'clock the business of the As- 
sociation was suspended fur the purpose of en- 
gaging in religious worship. Rev. J. H. Biebee, 
delegate from the Aesociation of Massachusetts, 
preached from Col. 1 : 28, “ Whom we preach.” 
After the sermon the Association united with the 
church in Owego in celebrating the Lord's Sup- 
per. 

Business being resumed, the Committee on 
Delegates to Foreign Bodies made their report, 
which was adopted and delegates appointed as 
follows : 

To the General Conference of Maine— 

ev. Henry Belden, Principal. 
“ M.S. Platt, Alternate. 
“General Association of New Hamprhire— 
Rev. Amzi Camp, 
“ §. M. Campbell. 
General Convention of Vermont— 
Rev. Thomas Harries, 
« C. C. Stevens. 
‘General Association of Massachusetta— 
Kev. B. B. Parsons, 
“ ON. H. Eggleston. 
General Association of Connecticut — 
Rev. S. P. Marvin, 
“ C. 0. Reynolds. 
“ — Evangelical Consociation of Rhode Island— 
Rev. Pindar Field, 
“ William Patton, D.D. 
Genera! Association of I!linois— 
Rev. D. C. Lansing, 
“ Chester Fitch. 
“General Association of Michigan— 
Rov. P. C. Pettibone, 
“ Wm. H. Marsh. 
“ Presb. and Cong. Convention of Wisconsin— 
Rev. W. T. Reynolde, 
“ H. T. Cheever. 
General Assembly of Presb. Church, N. 8.— 
Rev. Ray Palmer, 
“ R. 5. Storrs, Jr. 
General Association of lowa— 
Rev. J. H. Dill, 
“ Z. Eddy. 
“ General Convention of Ohio— 
Rev. L. F. Waldo, 
“ Wm. Bement 

On the presentation of the above report, its 
adoption having been moved, an amendment was 
offered to the effect that no delegates be sent to 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
and that correspondence with that body be sus- 
pended. Upon this amendment a debate of much 
earnestness sprung up, in which several mem- 
bers of the Association, together with the dele- 
gate present from the General Assembly, parti- 
cipated. The motion to euspend intercourre 
with the Assembly did not prevail. The follow- 
ing resolations were adopted : 

Resolved, That in continuing our correspondence with 
ecclesiastical bodies having churches in slave-holding 
States, this Association, so far from expressing any #atis- 
faction with the practice of slave-bolding, desire it to be 

derstood that, in ction with other — it == 
the purpose of bearing their continued and earnest a 
od egsingt the in af slave-holding and exerting their 
appropriate influence in favor of its speedy removal. 

PResolved, That while the General Association of = 
York entertain © profound regard for our large publish- 
ing societies, and rejoice in the great good they are he, 
complishing, they would express an earnest desire 
these societies would not make the subject of slavery a 
exce in their efforts to rid the world of all iniquity 
by diffusing throughout it an evangelical Jiterature, but 
would set forth in their publications the sentiment of our 
common Christianity on the enormous sin of slavery 
with the same freedom and faithfulness with which they 
exhibit and rebuke all other sins. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The Committee on the letter from the Congre- 
gational Union of Bristol and Gloucestershire 
were instructed to reply to that letter at their 
discretion, and to report their action to this 
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The committee to whom was referred the sub- 
jects of the donation of books from the Congro- 
gational Union of England and Wales, the 
American Congregational Union, Congregational 
Library Association and Allauy Convention. 1 
ported that the Register of the Association be ix 
structed to acknowledge the donation of bucks 
The report and accompanying resolutions were 
adopted. The resolutiohs aro as follows 


Resolred, That this Association rejoice in the recent 
formation of the American Congregational Union, whose 
executive oflive is located ia the city of Now York, and 
that we commend itto the attention and support of the 
wembers of our churches as © means of culiivating 
among us a more intimate and useful acquaintance, and 
of promoting in our State aud throughout our country 
the spread of that simple and Scriptural church p lity 
which wo so much love an! which we deem so promotive 
of the interests of the Redeemer's kingdom. The rooms 
of the Union will be our Congregati nal bome as we 
have oceasion to visit the met lis where they are lo- 
catod, and tho books of the Secretary, together with the 
rnocumulsting deposits in the library, witl bo the means 
of furnishing information of the most reliable and valu- 
ablo charactor in respect to our fast-multiplying 
churches 

Resolred, That we hail with much satisfaction the 
formation at Buston of the Congregational Library Asso- 
ciation, in the confidence that the historic memorials 
which it has for its purpose to gather from the rich 
ancestral fields of New Eogload, will be a source of in- 
struction and guidance to us ia extending the reach of 
that polity which has so long blessed New England, and 
which we desire to ree importing its benefits to the far 












tesolved, That this Association cannot fail to rejoice 
in the manifest good rerults which have already followed 
the meeting of the recont Convention at Albany, and the 
still grouter resuits which we aro warranted to expect 
will flow from it We are elad to remember that this 
Association was first to move in calling that Conyen 
tion, and we take satisfaction in the knowledge that the 
dignified discussions, the Christian spirit and the gener 
ous resolves of that bedy heave called the carrest atten 
tien of the public to that system of church polity so a¢ 
cordant with Scripture and so congenial with our repub 
licav civil institutions, which only needs to bo known to 
commend itself to the favor ef all intelligent and un 
prejadiced minds 

The Association then took a reeess for public 
worship. Rey. Dr. Lansing preached from Eze 
kick 18:31. After tho religious eervices, busi- 
ness being resumed, the committee to whom had 
beon referred the plans for church edifices at the 
West, presented by Mr. Eggleston of the Central 
Committee, reported tho following resolution, 
which was adopted 

CHURCH EDIPICES FOR THE WEST 

Resolved, Taat the General Association regard with 
interest and favor the publication on the subject of 
church building, about to be issued by the committee ot 
the late Albany Convention, and particularly the draw 
ings prepared for that work and laid before this Associ 
ation at the present meeting. We have reason to be- 
lieve that the publication in question will be fitted to 
ditluse proper examples and suggertions on the subject 
of which it treats, and we recommend it accordingly to 
the attention of the ministers and congregations in our 
connection. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 

In the absence of the Moderator, Rev. Wm. 
Bement was appointed Modcrater pro tem. 

The Association spent an hour in devotional 
exercises, after which tho regular business of the 
body was taken up. 

Rov. P. ©, Pettibone was appointed preacher 
for the next meeting, and the Consociation of 
St. Lawrence was requested to appoint an alter- 
nate. 

Rev. Wm. Bement was appointed to preach on 
the subject of Home Mivsions at the nex: annual 
meeting. 

Rev. Mr. Baldwin was heard in behalf of the 
Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and The 
ological Education at the West. 

Rov. J. B. Pinney was also heard in behalf of 
the Colonization Society. 

The following reeolution was adopted in re 
gard to tho soviety represented by Mr. Baldwin 

Resolved, That this Association have listened with the 
greatest interest to a statement by the Kov. Mr. Bald- 
win, Secretary of the Society for the promotion of Col 
legiate and Theological Education at the West. We 
rejoice in the labors of that Society, and hail it as one 
peculierly adapted to promote the best interests of our 
churches and people in the western and central regions 


of our country, und therein of promoting the great 
cause of redemption, in which we all have a common 
interest. As such we commend it to the regard and the 


helpful co-operation of our churches 

Mr. Eggleston of the Central Committee was 
then allowed to make a statement in behalf of 
the fund in aid of destitute churches at the 
West. 

Tho Minutes of the Ascociation were then 
road; and, the church and people of Owego hav- 
ing been thanked for their hospitality, the Asso- 
ciation adjourned. 

The meeting has been one of much interest 
A manifest spirit of cordiality among the assem- 
bled ministers was noticeable, and the devotion 
al exerciees added much to the goneral interest 
of the convention. The Congregational and 
Anti-Slavery sentiment was very strong. Our 
brethren here feel that the Albany Convention 
has been of groat benefit to them, and it is evi 
dent that the way of Congregationalism is on 
ward in this region. K 


REPORT OF COMMITTER, AND GENERAL SUM 
MARKY. 


To the General Con 

State of New York: 

Burriwen 

The Committe appointed to prepare a list of 
all the Congregational churches in this State, re 
spectfally report— 

That they have attended to the duty assigned 
them, and submit herewith a Jist of such ehuiches, 
so far as they beve been able to ascertain them, ar- 
ranged by countics in alphabetical order. 

The items embodied in the Report are the loca- 
tion and ecclesiastical connection of the churches, 
the name avd ecclesiastical connection of the Pas 
tors or Slated Supplies, 60 far as they have them, 
vecant churches being marked as such; and a@ list 
of such churches as bave been changed from Con- 
eregatioval to Presbyterian, under the operation of 
the so-called “Pian of Union,” so far as such 
changes have becn asc ertained, 

The churches reported are divided into three 
classes 

1. Independent Congreeational churches, report- 
ed in the last published Minutes of the General 
Association ; 

2 Independent Congregational churches not 60 
reported; and 

3. Congregational churches connected with Pres- 
bytery on the * Pian of Union.” 

The whole number of Congregational churches 

in the State, so far as ascertained, is thrce hundred 
and sixty one, of which one hundred and fifty are re- 
ported in the Minutes of the General Apsociation, 
ninety more are Independent churches, and one 
hundred and twenty-one are connected with Pres- 
bylery. 
Of these, the list reported as included in the 
Minutes of General Association, is copied from that 
document, and is of courte substantially correct 
Some ten or twelve other charches are iucluded in 
the Minutes, but several of these are in the States 
of Now Jersey and P. onsylvania, near the borders 
of New York, and a few of them are supposed by 
the Committee to be “ Plan of Union’ churches, 
and are 80 represented in this report, 

The list of the remaining lodependent churches 
in the State is believed also to be nearly correct 
It should however be observed of these, that sir of 
them are in the eastern j ortion of the counties of 
Columbia and Duchess, upon the borders of Massa 
chusetts and Connecticut, and are reported in the 
Minutes of the Berkshire and Litchticld Avsocia- 
tions; that several of them will naturally be in- 
cluded in our published Minutes for the present 
year, in connection with the Associations recently 
formed in the castern and in the seuth-western 
portions of the State ; and that a number more of 
them are churches that have been newly organ- 
ized, or have withdrawn from Presbytery during 
the past year, most, or all of which have already 
become connected with some District Association 
or Consociation, and wil! also appear in our next 
Anpual Minutes. The Committee have in their 
possession reports of ji/icen such churches, of 
which nine have been newly formed, and sz have 
withdrawn during the year. 

There are also a few of these churches com- 
posed of persons of extreme views upon the blav- 
ery question, who are not satisie d with the mode- 
rate, and, as we think, Christian Anti-slavery posi- 
tion of the great majority of our Congregational 
churches and ministers - —* ee, who desire? 

clesi 1 fellowship with us, 

Sa oneel deductions will make the list of 
regular Independent churches that are not al- 
ready reported in our Minutes, or will not be the 
resent year, comparatively small; while the facts 
above referred to render it probable that the num- 
ber so reported in our next published Minutes, as 
compared with the last, will be considerably in- 
creased. Still, it is believed that there isa consid- 
erable number of such churches whose members 
are with us in doctrine and polity, that ought, if 
possible, to be brought into closer sympathy with 
us, and to be included annually in our statistical 
reports. 

The number of churches connected with Presby- 
terian bodies, upon the “ Plan of Union,” is probably 
considerably la ger thau is bere represented. The 
Cowmittes have found considerable difficulty in ob- 
taining the statistics of these, ond are aware that 
their list is incomplete. The great majority of 
them are connecied with that bianch of the Pree- 
byterian Church whose General Arsembly met Jast 
at Buffalo, and are reported in their published minutes 
as regular Presbyterian churches. With only two 
exceptions, the Committee bave found no intima- 
tion in the *Minutes of General Assembly that these 
charches have anything Congregational in their 
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body at ite next annual meeting. 


* The copy of Minutes consulted is for 1863. 
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structure or tendencies; and in one ot 
stances independent Congregational chure 
ing Presbyterian ministers, have been 
ported as though they were Presbyteri 
Gonvral Assembly's Minutes. 

With respect to a number of counties, 
gregational brethren residing in the neig! 
have not been ia possession of the inform 
sired, nor able to obtain it. In several in 
has been pomptly and cheerfully furnish 
teemed ministerial brethren of the Pre 
Charch; bat others of them have treated 
ter with entire neglect, and some have er 
fused to communicate the information 
had courteonsly asked at their hands. 

These circumstances render our Repe 
Pian of Union” churches necessarily in 
In some conntics it is accurate and re 
others it is defective, or only an approxi 
correctness, The number of this class of 
in our State has been supposed by some 
less than feo Avandred. Uf this is anythi 
correct estimate, there are, of course, m 
not reported to your Committec, and t 
number of Congregational churches in 
would be considerably over four Anadred, 
probable, however, that feo Aundred is 
high au estimate. One hud and fi 
probably be mach nearer the truth, 

The list of churches whose form of ge 
has been changes’ from Congregational t 
terian, is probably far from including 
changes, althouch substantially correct, + 
goes, The whole number so reported | 
five, and among them are some of the mo 
‘pent and important churches in the St 
First Pres )yterian churches in the village 
hampton, Owego, Elmira, Rome, Auburn, 
Brockport, Batavia, Warsaw and Fredonis 
First Presbyterian church of the city o 
are among the number. 

One of the most striking deficiencies | 
by our Report, is the lack of an adequat 
of well qualified and eflicient ministers o 
denomination. On account of it, man 
churches aro ina feeble and lavguishing | 
many that are thoroughly Congregationa 
ment and prectice, romain in a state of de 
upon another denomination, Several of 
pendent churches, and the great major 
“Plan of Union” churches, bave Pre 
pastors, or stated snpplies, and a cor 
number are entirely destitate of minist 
Probably the excess of Congregational 
over the winisters of the same denomi 
the State, is not less than one hundred an 

Ono of our ministerial brethren, in the 
portion of the State, writes us upon thi 
follows: “In these northern counties, Es 
ton, and Franklin, the charehes, with ve 
ceptions, are Congregational,—cling to | 
tionalism—but, for want of Coogregations 
they have taken Presbyterian pastors, 
thus been led to Presbytery, on the 
Union.” So short is the supply of Cong 
ministers in these counties, thal at presen 
prospect of a change in the ecclesiastica’ 
now existing.” 

The same is undoubtedly true in other 
of the State. In many of the “ Plan « 
churches, the great mass of members 
thotoughly Congregational, notwithstar 
continuous and unwearied effort to cha 
during a period of fifty years. They 
us in sentiment and sympathy, and w 
fer to be with us in fact’ Some of th 
tain their present connection, and perba 
for the sake of internal harmony, and to 
vision in the church. But there are o 
would be with us if their ministers wor 
It is manifest that we need, both in thi 
western States, a great increase of mini 
—of men sonnd in the faith, who love th 
our Pilgrim Fathers, and are thoroughly 
for the work. 

Yet, with all theso disadvantages, the 
abundant reason for encouragement in: 
The north-castern, tho southern, and th 
portions of the State are still, to a gre 
thoroughly Congregational, and, we me 
creasingly so. The county of St. Lawr 
has thirty charches of our order, of wh 
four are Lndependent chuvehes. The New 
Brooklyn Association numbers more tt 
churches that have come into existence 
last ten years, Fifteen new churches, 
new District Associations, have been ad 
number during the past year, and there 
atill larger increase 

Brethren, lot us “ thank God and take 
and while wo regard sacredly the riy 
brethren of other evangelical denomiu 
manifest towards all of them uniform kis 
Christian conrtesy, let us labor with ret 
— and effort for the advancement 

eemer's kingdom, and for the extens 

rinciples of Christian faith and ecclosi: 
ty which our fathers loved, and whic! 


dear, 
L. F. Wanno, 
Josnva Leaver, 
C. Kipper, 
%. Envy, 
Byivanus PL Manvin, 
Owego, August 24th 185%, 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


COUNTIF A IN. PRES. T 
h. Albany County, 1 0 0 
2. Alleghany “ - 0 i] 6 
3. Broome ‘ 0 1 
4. Cattaraugus “ - ; l 4 
5 Cayuga a 0 0 h 
G6 Chatauque “- - & l 2 
7. Chemung “. - J 0 0 
8 Chenango ‘ - 7 2 ia] 
9 Clinton we... 0 0 4 
10 Columbia “. 0 | 0 
LL. Cortlandt oo l 0 4 
12 Delaware “*. - | 3 10 
13 Duchess “. l 2 “ 
14 Erie “ - 4 ! 3 
15 B-sex “ 13 2 0 
16. Franklin “. . 0 0 3 
17 Fulton “. . 0 l iT) 
18 Genesvo “ “ | 6 
19 Greene “. 0 0 0 
20 Hamilton “we. - O 0 0 
21 Herkimer 7 » 1 a a 
22, Jolferson ” - 10 1 ! 
23 Kiuge “. . 8 0 0 
24. Lewin “ - 3 0 0 
26 Livingston “ - 0 0 2 
26. Madison mw. 2 KR 4 3 
27 Monroe “ h 5 2 
28 Montgomery “ - 0 0 0 
29 New York “- - 8 0 v0 
30 Niagara Fee | ! 0 
31 Oneida * . 7 3 2 
32 Onondaga “- - 0 ” 16 
33 Ontario “. - 2 7 l 
3H. Orange “ 4 2 0 
35 Orleans “w. - 0 l 4 
36. Oswego “we. . 1 Ww 
37. Otaego “. . 2 0 0 
38 Putnam “. . O 0 0 
39 Queens A a ae 0 0 
40. Rensselaer “- - 0 v0 0 
41 Richmond “- - O 0 0 
42 Rockland *. - © 0 0 
43 St. Lawrence’ - ~- 2 4 i) 
44 Saratoga “. - O 3 1 
45 Schenectady “- - O 0 0 
46 Schoharie os o @ 0 0 
47. Seneva “#. . @ 1 0 
48 Steuben %*. « © 1 1 
49. Suffolk w. - 1 5 0 
50 Sullivan a ae 0 0 
61. Tioga Ds am 2 4 
52 Tompkins = « - | 3 4 
63. Uleter . - | l 0 
54 Warren #. -« @ 0 0 
65 Washington “~ - | 0 2 
66. Wayne “. . 0 7 0 
57. Westchester “- ~ 1 0 1 
68 Wyoming “- - 0 0 0 
59. Yates “. - | 0 0 
1. Independent churches reported in the 1 
utes of General Association, - - - 
: Independent churches not #0 reported, 


. Churches connected with Presbytery on ‘ 
a Se ee he ee 


4. Whole number of Congregational chu: 
ported, - - - 


5. Reported as changed to Presbyterian, 
6. ae with Congregativnal pastors, o 
7. Churches with Presbyterian do 
8. Vacant churches 
9%. Churches withdrawn from Presbytery 
gomm, = «© « « « a i 
10. Churches orvanized the post year, 
Cureaco, IL, Aug 
It may not be uninteresting to some o! 
®rs to learn of the completion and a 
Snother Congregational church within t 
this growing city—making the third th 
pened within the last six months. Or 
several eastern men started a “ Branch 
TY,” about three miles below the mouth 
cago Tivor; and so extensive is the esti 
8nd 0 liberal the views of the princi 
Village of upwards of two hundred 
ROW occupies what was unbroken pre 
than last December, and the pr 
that in less than six months the num 
more than doubled, Foresecing thisfra 
Of resident workmen, the gentlemen 
the enterprise determined to care for 
nd spiritual wants, and projected a “ 
*chool house,” to be erected in a conv 
for the use of all who shall see fit to 
Selves of its privileges. 
Both buildings are now completed 
Want a few articles of furniture to 
t and convenient for immediate 
The church edifice was dedicated 1a 
uctory services by Rev. E. F. 
*ermon, on the “ Advantages of Pabli 
by J. 0. Holbrook (founded on Ps. It 
tory prayer by Rev. J. M. Williams. ’ 
® Beat wooden building, 60 by 86 feet, 
Sbout three hundred persons comfort 
Sost not far from two thousand dollars. 
1A of those who have the active manag 
on Organize a Congregational church 
00m as preliminaries can be arran 


